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NATIONAL IDEALS; CONSCIOUS AND UNCON- 
SCIOUS. 


Ir I had one remark and one only to make about National 
Ideals, it would be this: that the conscious and professed ideals 
are as straws in the wind; the unconscious or concealed ideals 
are the real forces that govern mankind. Some philosopher, 
[ think it was Herbart, has compared the unconscious part of 
human character to the submerged part of an iceberg at sea. 
The great bulk of the iceberg is under water, invisible and 
unnoticeable: what we call the iceberg is only the cluster of 
towers and pinnacles that reach up into the light. The great 
bulk of human character lies below the water-line of conscious- 
ness. We breathe, digest, preserve our balance without think- 
ing of it: we seek what we like and shun what we dislike 
without thinking of it: we devise the ways of getting or of 
shunning, we plot, scheme, flatter, slander, bribe and threaten 
—without thinking of it, without knowing it, without reason 
or conscience having a hearing on the subject. 

The awakened, reasonable, conscious Man is the topmost 
tower of the whole great structure. But it is the instinctive 
and unconscious Man that supplies both the mass and the 
momentum. It is this submerged self, this self which, to 
use the medieval phrase “slumbers beneath the threshold,” 
Vol. XI.—No. 1 I 
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that counts for most in the movements of masses and of 
nations. The instinctive man is not, of course, necessarily 
wicked ; he is the source of good as well as of evil, of love as 
well as of hate. But it is well to observe him: for if ever 
you cease to observe him, he will deceive you. 

It must have struck every student of History who at the 
same time cares about contemporary politics, that there is one 
strange discrepancy between the record of politics in the past 
and his own consciousness of politics in the present. When 
he thinks over his political views, makes a speech or argues, 
he is constantly appealing to ideals, such as Justice, Liberty, 
Christian principles, patriotism, and he believes that these 
ideals guide both him arid his party. When he reads a good 
history, he will find the differences of parties and of nations 
expressed almost exclusively by divergences of interest. The 
interests of France clashing with the interests of Austria; the 
interests of the landed classes, the interests of the manufac- 
turers, the interests of the church—these come in history not 
as occasional factors in the life of nations habitually guided 
by Justice, Liberty and the rest of it: they come as permanent 
factors, as the main roots of action. It gives one a shock, 
this apparent cynicism of History. But the facts bear it out; 
and more, our own instinctive comments show that we ex- 
pected it. From the beginning of the world till now it has 
been the same: farmers have always wanted corn to be dear; 
manufacturers have wanted labor to be cheap; slave-owners 
have always approved of slavery; liquor sellers have always 
approved of an increased consumption of liquor; aristocracies 
have always approved of their own privileges; leather-sellers 
have always held that more articles should be made of leather. 
The slave-owner produces a number of arguments explaining 
that slavery is a blessing to all concerned in it. The farmer 
writes pamphlets and books to show that Free Trade in corn 
will wreck the bases of society. “These,” says the one, “are 
the reasons why I object to emancipation.” “Those,” says 
the other, “are the considerations that make me a protection- 
ist.” 

History turns an amused glance at their reasons and ob- 
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serves, ‘The slave-owners naturally resisted emancipation. 
The farmers were, of course, protectionists.”” And we are not 
in the least surprised at her tone. If we find a slave-owning 
emancipationist or a farmer who believes that even if he loses 
by it, poor men ought to have cheap bread, we either suspect 
his motives or we frankly admire him as a noble and excep- 
tional man. 

The unconscious ideals are what guide mankind. And 
among the unconscious ideals there is one especially that is 
vast and permanent: the very centre of the Ego is stirred by 
it: the ideal of the man’s own prosperity, success, expansion. 
“T love the thing that makes me great and rich and admired. 
I hate the thing that pulls me down and makes me small and 
of no account.”” And if you argue to me that the first thing 
is bad and the second good, do you suppose that quivering 
centre of ambitious life within me will not cry in passionate 
denial: “No, the thing that hurts me is bad, cruel, treacher- 
ous: the thing that soothes and helps me is good.” Do you 
suppose it will not reach out its feelers north, south, east 
and west for weapons to help it and arguments to slay your 
arguments ? 

Self-interest—in no high philosophical sense, but in its 
ordinary acceptation—is a vast factor in private, in every-day 
life. But in private life it is strongly and vividly counteracted 
by social and moral forces which are almost powerless in poli- 
tics. A farmer who could let his own laborer starve to death 
before his eyes rather than part with a slice of bread would 
be a monster. Men are prevented from doing such things by 
all kinds of natural instincts. But the landed classes who 
caused thousands to die of famine in 1842 and 1846, in order 
to keep up their incomes, were very good people indeed. Is 
that not a fair way of putting it? I think it is. True, they 
did not say they supported the Corn Laws in order to keep up 
their income: they said it was because they believed in certain 
arguments. But why did they believe these arguments? Why 
did all farmers enthusiastically believe all arguments— 
whether they understood them or not—that tended one way, 
while all starving artisans believed the contrary arguments? 
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The farmers believed their arguments because they wanted 
good incomes: the artisans believed theirs because they valued 


cheap bread. 

Mere straight-forward self-interest, then, takes us a very 
long way in the explanation of politics. But obviously not 
the whole way. There are other instinctive elements. There 
is especially one other; this same growing and aspiring centre 
of life within us, the thing that in a baby or in Alexander the 
Great claims the whole world as its own, has other claims 
than the merely physical. When it has grasped all it can hold 
or hope for, when it is for the moment wearied with self-asser- 
tion, it likes to be stroked and praised, it likes to reflect upon 
its nobleness, justice and generosity. Consider the fowls of 
the air. <A very pretty small bird, the great Tit, when hungry, 
will lift up its beak, split open its brother’s head and proceed 
to eat his brains. It might then be satisfied, think you? Not 
at all! It has a moral nature, you must please to remember, 
which demands to be satisfied as well as the physical. When 
it has finished its brother’s brains, it first gets very angry and 
pecks the dead body; then it flies off to a tree and exults. 
What is it angry with and why does it exult? It is angry 
with the profound wickedness of that brother, in consequence 
of which it was obliged to kill him: it exults in the thought of 
its own courage, firmness, justice, moderation, generosity and 
domestic sweetness. That song is its equivalent—poor inno- 
cent thing—of a patriotic leading article in the Kreus Zeitung 
or the Daily Telegraph or the Petit Journal. 

Human nature cries aloud for self-approval: it winces and 
shudders at the first touch of self-reproach or self-contempt. 
There are obviously two ways of avoiding self-reproach. The 
tiresome and precarious way of not doing what you suspect 
to be wrong or contemptible: and the bold and comparatively 
safe way of always admiring whatever you yourself happen 
to do. With the bird above mentioned, this course seems to 
be easy: he can admire himself all alone. Man, weakened 
by his increased self-consciousness, has not only to praise him- 
self, but must get others to praise him: must persuade them, 
argue with them, cajole them, bribe them, frighten them, till 
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at last amid the applause of all his immediate friends and 
associates his sensitive and anxious soul can rest in peace. 
Hence comes hypocrisy, the deep unconscious hypocrisy that 
governs nations and satisfies man’s craving for praise. 

“This noble spectacle,” to quote the phrase of a famous 
general about war, “has, after all, an unpleasant side to it.” 
“Never forget,”’ said a Greek sophist to a Greek tyrant, “never 
forget to slander those you have wronged.” He need not 
have said it. There was a silent and eternal sophist, one may 
be sure, below the threshold of consciousness, who could be 
trusted to teach that tyrant, and every tyrant, to slander those 
whom he had wronged or meant to wrong. “If they are good 
men” his heart cried within him, “I must be bad! And that 
| will never be! They are not good men: they are vile and 
wicked, and they hurt me; and [ wish I could kill them over 
again!’ The whole vast force of the unconscious self will, 
we may be sure, be exerted before all else in these three direc- 
tions: he will insist on his own satisfaction: he will insist on 
his own goodness, and he will slander restlessly and ruth- 
lessly those who make him feel sore. 

Progress, moral advance, the upward movement of human- 


ity consists mainly in the constant subjugation and direction 
of the unconscious self by the conscious. On the one hand 


we gain more power of knowing ourselves: on the other hand 
the unconscious beast below the threshold itself becomes 
changed; our actual instincts become a little civilized. This 
is obvious: it is generally taken for granted. What is not 
taken for granted is the extreme precariousness and superfi- 
ciality of the process. If you scratch a Russian, it is said, you 
find a Tartar. And I dare say if you scratch any civilized 
European pretty deep, you will find something much the same. 
But scratch him deeper still and you get glimpses of that won- 
derful creature on whom our being is based, the great Ape 
that differed from other apes by its upright posture, its intel- 
ligence, its ambition, its exquisite sensitiveness to suffering ; 
and by the fact that alone of the ape tribe it was a ravening 
beast of prey. 

It pains us, of course, to be reminded of the beast’s exist- 
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ence. A certain shock was felt the other day in the House of 
Commons when the great grantor of testimonials of Honor 
and Dishonor drew a distinction between Honorable Members 
and Honorable Men. Yet no one can possibly deny that it is 
a real distinction. O’Connell in 1838 said it was “horrible to 
think that a body of gentlemen—men who ranked high in 
society, who were themselves the administrators of the law, 
and who ought, therefore, to be above all suspicion—should 
be perjuring themselves in the (Election) committees of the 
House of Commons.” Of course they were perjuring 
themselves. It was well known. The leader of the opposition 
knew it. The government admitted it. The Law Officers of 
the Crown had remarked upon it. But the political instincts 
of the Great British nation objected utterly to having such a 
thing mentioned in public—especially by an Irishman. O’Con- 
nell was condemned, reprimanded and very nearly sent to 
Newgate. It is the first maxim of Parliamentary Debate, as 
it is the first maxim of decent society, that the existence of the 
beast within us should be concealed. It is the first necessity 
of all honest striving for self-improvement, as it is of all true 
philosophic study, to remember that the beast is there. 


We are remaining below ground a very long time; yet once 
more, before we emerge above the threshold into full con- 
sciousness, let us consider one great semi-conscious clash of 
different ideals and differently constituted minds. On the one 
side we find the moderate and sensible statesman, Liberal or 
Conservative, the Peels, Liverpools, Cannings, Palmerstons— 
I wish to avoid for obvious reasons the politicians of the pres- 
ent day—on the other side you have a class that is difficult to 
name; the Times, when wishing to be lenient, would call them 
extremists and faddists ; the Spectator in its new and improved 
style appears to describe them as “obscene and brutal.” But 
these qualities are not sufficiently distinctive. They are, in the 
main, the people who believe in something. The former are 
the stuff of which Cabinet Ministers are made; they are saga- 
cious, moderate, statesmanlike : they command the attention of 
the House of Commons. They know what is possible and 
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what not. They run their heads against no stone walls. They 
never touch a new cause until it is becoming popular. They 
never fight for an old one when the battle is certain to be lost. 
They tend on the whole to avoid ruining their country; they 
flourish under constitutional governments and they are espec- 
ially prolific and prominent in England. 

Members of the other class may be brilliant, they may be 
conscientious, well-informed, honorable and wise; but they 
are not statesmen, and they are distrusted by the House of 
Commons. They do not study what is possible. They press 
for what they believe to be right; and they do not carry their 
Bills. You find them urging new causes that nobody will 
listen to; defending desperately old causes that are known to 
be hopeless. It is only in such moments that you notice these 
people at all; for as long as the old cause was defensible, our 
statesmen of the first class were defending it; as soon as the 
new cause is likely to prevail, our statesmen will take it up 
and carry it to a glorious issue, while its faddist author will 
be reduced to his normal obscurity. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. The most characteristic 
English statesman, perhaps the greatest statesman, of the last 
hundred years, was Sir Robert Peel. The good work he did 
was prodigious. He carried Catholic Emancipation and Free 
Trade; he reformed the Currency, the Banking System and the 
Criminal Code. It is a most magnificent record doubtless; 
but let us examine where the magnificence lies. 

Everybody knows that when he carried Catholic Emancipa- 
tion he had been put in office as an anti-Catholic; just before 
he carried Free Trade he was the leader of the Protectionists. 
I do not wish to accuse him of inconsistency or dishonesty. 
All sensible men are inconsistent; and as for honesty—it 1s 
too difficult a quality to define. What I am aiming at is the 
actual political process by which these reforms were carried. 

In the year 1800 a Mr. Boyd proposed the reform of the 
currency by a gradual return to cash payments. Various 
economists supported him. Eleven years afterwards Horner 
proposed the measure in the House of Commons and was de- 
feated. Nineteen years afterwards, the conditions being in all 
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essentials unchanged, a large number of people had begun to 
understand what the economists had been telling them all that 
time. The Liverpool government appointed a committee with 
Peel as chairman to consider the question, and Peel covered 
his name with glory by reporting in favor of Horner’s pro- 
posal. Up to that time he had opposed it. 

The case of the Criminal Code is the most instructive of all. 
The old English code, as we all know, was exceptionally sav- 
age and exceptionally imbecile. A man could be hanged for 
picking a pocket; hanged for stealing five shillings from a 
shop, hanged for stealing a fish, for robbing a rabbit-warren, 
for injuring Westminster Bridge, for cutting a hop-vine, for 
wounding a cow, for maliciously cutting a piece of serge, or 
tor charitably harboring a smuggler; and for some two hun- 
dred other offences. In 1751 Bentham began his attack on 
this system; his works began to be widely read about 1775. 
In 1808 the first bill to deal with the subject was brought into 
the House of Commons by Romilly. He was opposed by the 
government and defeated. He renewed his attempt in 1810, 
in 1811, in 1812, in 1813. Then, discouraged, he waited three 
years. He tried again in 1816; again in 1818. Then he died. 
(It is very important that innovators should not have too 
much encouragement!) Sir James Mackintosh took up the 
cause. He succeeded in getting a committee of inquiry ap- 
pointed in 1819; then he worked on vear after vear till 1823. 
Several of the smaller bills had passed the House of Commons 
daring this time, but were thrown out by the Lords. In 1822 
Mackintosh obtained a decisive majority in favor of a com- 
plete revision of the law. Now comes the statesman’s mo- 
ment; observe what he does. The government realized that 
opposition to the reform was no longer safe. They had to 
give way. And they realized at the same moment that really 
now one came to think of it, they had never had any par- 
ticular objection to the measure at all. At the same time it 
was not desirable that an opponent like Mackintosh should 
have the credit of passing it. Peel rallied his supporters; 


promised a bill of his own; triumphantly defeated Mackin- 


tosh’s resolutions. Then he proceeded to earn the gratitude of 
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posterity and the name of a wise and liberal statesman by pass- 
ing at one swoop practically all the Criminal Law Reforms 
that he had been opposing for the last fifteen years. 

Do not suppose that I am hinting at dishonesty on the part 
of Peel. He was remarkably honest. When he said he had 
changed his mind, he probably had really changed it. And 
when he changed his mind, he generally confessed that he had. 
What I want to know is; what was it that made Peel great, 
and led the House of Commons to honor and to trust him— 
to trust him as they never trusted Mackintosh, as they would 
never have dreamed of trusting Romilly, much less poor Ben- 
tham? Was it, perhaps, that the statesman was a practical 
man, and the Reformers impractical idealists? Not in the 
least. There is nothing impractical in showing what ought to 
be done to improve the Currency and the Criminal Law: and 
nothing practical in refusing to do it when you are told how. 
Horner and Romilly and Mackintosh were the practical men: 
Peel the impractical. Was it any question of prudence and 
compromise? Was it that Peel himself desired the Reforms, 
but understood those difficulties and dangers which the Re- 
formers failed to see? Not in the least. He frankly disliked 
and feared the Reforms, and never pretended anything else. 

You might suppose again that the reason lay merely in the 
fact that the philosophers and faddists were “before their 
time.” That implies some such account of the matter as this. 
Bentham saw a certain truth before any one else that we know 
of. It took about fifty years for that truth to drag itself round 
the nation and eventually reach the doors of the House of 
Commons. By that time Romilly understood it, and probably 
Mackintosh. They then proceeded patiently to explain it to 
Peel and others. They explained persistently for thirteen 
years, and then Peel began to understand, and so did the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. Some had understood it 


more rapidly, in five or ten years. They were flighty and 
tinged with faddism. Others never saw it at all; they were a 


little stupid and fossilized. But Peel’s was a mind of exactly 


the right degree of density: he was just sufficiently slow with- 
out being absolutely impervious to reason. If he had under- 
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stood it in ten years, he would have been abandoned by his 
powerful friends. If he had not understood it for sixteen 
years he would have been defeated by the Whigs. As it was, 
he took just thirteen years, and that was exactly the right time. 

“How splendid,” said the House of Commons to itself, “to 
have a leader whose mind moves so precisely at the right rate 
of speed. What wisdom! What solidity!” 

This, no doubt, is all true. But there is something more 
subtle in the matter than mere difference of time. It is a ques- 
tion of instinct. Doubtless all the rational arguments in favor 
of Catholic Emancipation, of Free Trade and of Reform which 
Peel had heard repeated for so many years, did in course of 
tire begin to affect him. But the decisive moment in each 
case came, not from his reason, but from his gregarious in- 
stincts. The majority of the House or the nation was at last 
definitely veering round in the new direction. The great bell- 
wether felt the inarticulate stirrings of the flock and strode 
suddenly forward. And the self beneath the threshold in the 
House of Commons had confidence in the self below the 
threshold in Peel. Instinct cried out to instinct and was at 
once understood. “I want the same things as you: I hate the 
same things as you. I am the stronger and subtler; follow 
me!” Peel stated his reasons, of course, in an elaborate speech, 
and said that the reasons had convinced him. People voted 
with him and said that the reasons had convinced them. But 
the reasons had very little to do with it. Men like Bentham 
or like Bishop Berkeley might be convinced by reasons. The 
instinctive Man distrusts and despises such persons. If a man 
is liable to be convinced by mere rational arguments, and fol- 
low them out consistently, there is no saying what may happen 
to him to-morrow. He may be an Anarchist or an Atheist. 
He may be harmless like Berkeley or pernicious like Robes- 
pierre. “In any case,” cries instinct, “he is foreign and in- 
comprehensible. He does not like what I like and hate what 
I hate. He may be wanting something that I do not under- 
stand ; something horrible, which would hurt me. Let nobody 
trust him!” 
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The classes who followed Peel felt that his instincts were 


theirs ; that was why they trusted him. 

So far we have contrasted Peel with the Reformers. The 
same lesson comes out if we contrast him with the consistent 
Tories. Croker retired from public life rather than be soiled 
by the contamination of a reformed Parliament and a purified 
corporation. Newcastle disobliged his leader and disobeyed 
his king rather than cease fighting against a measure he be- 
lieved to be wrong. The learned and kindly old Lord Eldon, 
balked of his right to hang gypsies, to persecute Dissenters 
and Roman Catholics, and to send his political opponents to 
Botany Bay, still fought on for every single privilege or cor- 
ruption or abomination that his soul loved ; the majority might 
sweep past him; but a majority does not make wrong right; 
nor are the sentiments that were once applauded by a whole 
House of Parliament necessarily ridiculous now, because they 
are only advanced by one tottering old gentleman, courageous 
and alone. 

The advantage of Eldon or Romilly over Peel is that each 
had a real thing to say. They believed in something definite; 
and no gregarious instincts or political necessities could drive 
them out of believing what they believed. If one of them was 
wrong, the other was very likely right. But Peel could never 
be right. Was it that he had contradictory beliefs, or was it 
perhaps that he had no belief at all, only the statesman’s in- 
stinct for the right Parliamentary move, which seems, in the 
statesman, to take the place of real convictions, just as in 
Thackeray’s supposed anatomy of George IV., “waistcoats 
and then more waistcoats” took the place of a heart. 

On the other hand a government of Eldon’s would certainly 
have led to revolution; and Romilly could not carry his re- 
forms. Peel carried Romilly’s reforms, and averted Eldon’s 
revolution. That is the sort of place the world is! 

In the eyes of a philosopher the statesman is very deficient 
in reasoning power. In the cyes of the moralist he has an 
elastic and callous conscience. In the eyes of the religious 
man he has no soul. The thing that he has, and he alone, is a 
steady majority behind him. 
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We have hitherto been considering our Unconscious Ideals, 
and the conditions, often arduous and even ruinous, which 
they impose upon national progress or well-being. I should 
like to use the brief remainder of this paper in considering two, 
especially, of the ideals which we consciously profess. 


Our two great political parties adopted after the Great Re- 
form Bill, the names Liberal and Conservative, respectively, 
both of them most engaging names. Now it is not for a 
moment desirable to analyze what these parties really are, 
except for one remark in passing. The Liberal party has since 
the last century professed to be two things—progressive and 
democratic. The two things have gone together with us, be- 
cause the progress of the country since 1815 has been in a 
democratic direction. But, of course, progress need not be 
democratic. In the east of Europe at the present day it is 
aristocratic ; in Servia and Greece and to some extent in Russia 
the Progressives or Liberals are in direct opposition to the 
Democrats (in Servia called Radicals), who represent the 
artisans and peasants and object to new fangled ways. 

That is a digression. But, dismissing any consideration of 
what the two parties really are. let us make out the ideals 
which, by their self-given party-names they claim to represent. 
The basis of conservatism is not to lose what we have labo- 
riously acquired ; to safeguard as a precious thing our constitu- 
tion, our national character, our social organization. That is 
to say. the basis of conservatism is a great appreciation of the 
results of progress in the past. and a fear of losing the ground 
that we have gained, by any mistakes or acts of rashness. 
What is the basis of Liberalism? Exactly the same, with a 
slight difference of emphasis. The Conservative says, “We 
have progressed through the ages to a most satisfactory condi- 
tion; let us be careful not to lose what we have won.”’ The 
Liberal replies: ‘We have progressed through the ages to a 
most satisfactory condition; let us proceed further in the same 
direction.” 

There is no direct contradiction here. Nay, there is real 
agreement about nine-tenths of the subject, and only a differ- 
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ence of emphasis about the other tenth. The Conservative is 
ready to progress if only you will be cautious. The Liberal 
is ready to be cautious if only you will jog on. This funda- 
mental basis of agreement is one of the causes why English 
party politics have been on the one hand so smooth and suc- 
cessful, and on the other hand so often ignoble. There was 
so much agreement that the two parties could always under- 
stand one another and make tolerable compromises. There was 
so much agreement, that politics often looked more like a game 
between Ins and Outs than a serious contest between believers 
in Opposing principles. 

But, after all, what opposition of principle is possible? Both 
parties represent different stages of the same Ideals, the Ideals 
of Progress and Order. What party represents the opposite? 
Is it the Radicals? “We have both a Conservative govern- 
ment and a Conservative opposition,’ exclaimed Grote in 1838, 
and shook the dust of Westminster from his feet. Yet Grote, 
a typical Radical, was not essentially opposed in his principles 
to Lord John Russell, or even to Peel. He was bolder, per- 
haps more far-seeing; but his aims were not different. 

The opposite ideal to that of Liberal and Conservative is 
represented by the man who is prepared to say: “We have 
progressed through the ages to a state that is worse than our 
first state! We must shatter this bad social order to pieces and 
go back to simplicity.” Most of us have not much patience 
with this sort of man. “Back to simplicity!’ we answer him. 
“What exactly is your model of simple life: the Red Indian, 
or the Negro, or the divers royalties of the Cannibal Islands?” 
“Not any of them,” the Revolutionist may reply: “intellect and 
moral nature do not depend on a complicated social system. 
Thoreau and Emerson and Tolstoi and Walt Whitman and 
Rousseau and Plato and Epicurus did not become debased in 
mind because they turned their backs on civilization and tried 
to return to simplicity. Jf modern man ever breaks through 
his prison of convention and capitalism and wins his way back 
to simple life, he will bring to it the powers of intellect and 
character that he now possesses. He will not forthwith be- 
lieve in Mumbo Jumbo or execute any wife for witchcraft 
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whenever he has rheumatism. But suppose we accept your 
challenge,” our Revolutionist may continue: “suppose in de- 
stroying this present social fabric, we fell at once to the level 
of the savage, what then? We know all you say about the 
horrors that are incidental to savage life,—especially when the 
White Man’s helmet has once appeared above the horizon. 
But we remember what you perhaps forget, that almost all 
travelers, except those sent out for purposes of annexation, 
from Herodotus and Tacitus to Mungo Park and Livingstone 
and Selwyn, have with one voice dwelt upon the light-hearted- 
ness and the personal dignity of the normal life of uncivilized 
man. The normal life of the poor of Europe is not light- 
hearted and dignified ; nor yet that of the rich. There are more 
and more things without which we are miserable, and with 
which we are not a whit happier. There are more and more 
possibilities of human suffering to be endured ; more and more 
screens to hide the sight of the suffering from the authors of 
it. We civilized men are caught in a great trap; we mean no 
harm, but our every movement may bring torment to some 
fellow-man. We buy this tea-pot rather tiian that, prefer one 
box of matches to another: we cease to buy some old article of 
conimerce because there is a new one we like better; and the 
result is that great numbers of men, women and children whom 
we have never seen or heard of, are forced by other people 
equally unknown to us, to work themselves into diseases, to 
become prostitutes or thieves, to starve for want of work, or at 
best to maintain a stunted life by incessant and meaningless 
drudgery. It is no one’s fault. It is only Order and Progress. 

“Again in a simple society people had at least a chance of 
enjoying their daily work. Under Order and Progress every 
worker as a normal thing is engaged in doing work which he 
cannot possibly enjoy, but has to do, ultimately, because he 
would starve if he did not. He spends his day watching a ma- 
chine make an enormous number of fractions of a pin all alike; 
or in adding up columns and columns of pounds, shillings and 
pence which do not belong to him; or in teaching people whom 
he does not wish to teach and who do not wish to be taught; 
or in a thousand other ways, but always, except in a few odd 
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cases, he spends his days in doing something he does not want 
to do because he is paid to do it. Nay, there is another thing,” 
this captious rhetorician will continue: “the man is not only 
doing what he does not like, but is generally doing things or 
making things that nobody else likes. No one is a whit hap- 
pier for those millions and billions of pinheads; nor for being 
taught things he does not want to know; nor for having all the 
machine-made furniture and clothes and foreign foods and 
newspapers and cheap cigars. It supports a large population. 
Of course it does. And is it better for a country to be support- 
ing forty million discontented and degraded human beings than 
to have only four million ‘light-hearted and dignified’ ?” 

Revolution has few adherents in Europe, fewest of all in 
England. We are a prosperous nation, a prudent nation; and 
perhaps the most luxurious nation that has ever lived upon the 
earth. If we are essentially less happy than simpler societies, 
which is possible, we are not likely to see it. The very essence 
of the trap of material civilization is that the animal caught 
cannot draw back, but must go further and further in. If you 
compare Sir Gorgius Midas with the wildest Gallic-speaking 
gillie of his remotest shooting-box, you may strongly suspect 
that in every true sense of the words, the master is poorer, 
lower, stupider, unhappier and worse than his man. But you 
may be absolutely sure that Sir Gorgius will not consent to 
change places with him. 

And in the second place it is probably also true that, of all the 
great writers who have preached a return to simplicity, from 
Diogenes to Tolstoi, not one has really shown us any road that 
leads there. 


If there is one ideal more than another characteristic of this 
century in Europe it is what we may crudely term by the one 
word Philanthropy. Philanthropy is not only a vaunted mo- 
tive like fairness, impartiality, desire for justice and the like: 
it is a really active force. Now of course in saying that phil- 
anthropy as a professed public force is new and characteristic 
of this century, one does not for a moment mean that the thing 
itself is new. It is based on primeval instincts: the being 
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below the threshold himself is full of sympathy: and men have 
cared for their suffering fellow-men ever since human society 
began. The really remarkable thing about modern philan- 
thropy is, I venture to think, that it has become secular and 
motiveless. Both in antiquity and in the Middle Ages there 
was a great deal of charity in various forms; but it was all 
associated with religion or patriotism or the like; and its ap- 
parent unselfishness and “irrationality” explained away. It 
is one of the strongest characteristics of human nature, to try 
earnestly, by hook or by crook to explain its own unselfish 
actions—as well as its selfish or malignant actions—by some 
so-called rational theory. It is a great advance in self-con- 
sciousness that we have, in private life at least, accustomed 
ourselves to the idea that it is quite natural for a man strongly 
to dislike the notion of other men suffering pain, and gladly 
to pay money to prevent their doing so. 

It is then an ideal held, and largely acted upon, by many 
people, to keep looking out alwavs for the extremest cases of 
human suffering and to spend their lives in alleviating them. 
It is perhaps the noblest, perhaps also the most fruitful, ideai 
now acting in public life. It is so powerful that it is often 
attacked ; constantly of course counterfeited. Its dangers are 
the dangers of all generous emotion, lack of knowledge and 
lack of discretion. For instance, one particular form of this 
spirit has lately been prominent, the desire for active crusades 
in relief of distressed or oppressed communities under foreign 
governments. It is by no means a thing to sneer at, this gen- 
erous enthusiasm. There is vastly more danger to humanity 
from lack of sympathy than from excess of sympathy; and if 
these movements are sometimes to be condemned, it must be 
not for caring too much about the oppressed people, but for not 
caring sufficiently about something else. It is not the too vivid 
imagination; it is the lack of imagination, here as elsewhere, 
now as always, that makes mischief. However, I have noted 
down a list—probably incomplete—of those nations which I 
have seen condemned in English newspapers during the last 
few years, as deserving for various reasons an immediate cru- 
sade against them. These nations are Turkey, Greece, Vene- 
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zuela, the Afghans, Italy, Spain, the Cubans, the Chinese, 
Morocco, the Kafirs, Russia, France, Germany and the United 
States of America! It is perhaps due to oversight, that I have 
found no one just at present who wishes to make war on 
Austria. The rage felt by divers persons was in some cases 
mere patriotic ‘““Hooliganism”: in most cases, I should say, it 
was a really generous emotional force backed by masses of 
false information. It is so easy to get false information about 
any foreign power ; we get reams of it every day about France; 
and so enormously difficult to get true information or even the 
preliminary knowledge that makes true information valuable. 
For instance, one of the chief causes of the proposed crusades 
against the French has been that we did not know the system 
on which evidence is given in a French court. Our English 
system is to give the witness as little scope as possible; to allow 
him merely to answer direct questions from a friendly lawyer, 
and then to let loose a hostile lawyer to badger and confound 
him. The French plan is to encourage the witness to say all 
that is in his mind, to draw him out and not to frighten him; 
especially not to allow the lawyers on either side to stimulate 
and intimidate him alternately, but to have all questions asked 
by the mouth of the impartial President of the Tribunal. I 
have no power of comparing the effectiveness and fairness of 
the two systems; but in every single French trial that is re- 
ported in England at any length, several of our newspapers go 
into hysterics because the witnesses are not examined by coun- 
sel. And when English trials are reported in France, my 
French friends tell me, there is equal indignation, first because 
the questions are asked by people who are not impartial, and 
secondly—this is an odd point—because the Judge and not 
the counsel for the defence has the last word before the jury 
retire. 

This rather common-place fact is one reason why crusading 
philanthropy is so often the cause of harm; another is that phil- 
anthropy alone cannot start a crusade. It is only when the 
crusade coincides with the material interest of some influential 
group of people that it can be carried out. If financiers and 
officials disapprove, it is powerless. Let us look at this point 
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closer. The passion of philanthropy, the hatred of oppression, 
provides throughout the country a great mass of people ready 
to take fire rapidly at a tale of wrong; ready also, one must 
confess, to believe the tale of wrong without much sifting of 
evidence. This is dangerous, but it might not do much harm 
except for one circumstance. Who is it who have the power 
of telling these tales of wrong and so stirring up the country? 
Who can criticize or expose such stories if they are false? 
Obviously the newspapers—the newspapers which support 
opposite political parties or are the property of rival capitalists. 
It is often a fortunate thing that rival capitalists are apt to hate 
one another! As long as this opposition goes steadily on, news- 
papers exercise a great deal of mutual criticism and bring out, 
both intentionally and unintentionally, a vast quantity of trust- 
worthy information. But if ever the party system fails, or if 
ever the handful of men who own all the great Dailies happen 
to coincide in their interests or their prejudices, then heaven 
help the nation that is dependent upon them for its facts! 

Even in the most favorable circumstances, when proprietors 
and wire-pullers slumber and no sinister influences are at work, 
how far in general is a newspaper calculated to keep a nation 
reasonable or informed of the truth? About as well as loose 
cannon on a ship’s deck are calculated to serve the ship for 
ballast. When the ship is steady all is well. At the first heel 
to port, the cannon charge at the port bulwarks: if she veers 
to starboard back to starboard run the guns. 

Couisider the essence of what a newspaper is. It is a great 
financial concern, with say £250,000 of capital, depending for 
its very life on its advertisements, while its advertisements 
depend on its circulation. It is bound every morning to say 
things that please some 200,000 people (or more, if possible), 
and if it fails to please them it dies! What a tremendous un- 
dertaking that is! To please 200,000 different people every 
norning : and to please them, too, better than any other paper 
at the same price. It is difficult to conceive how the thing is 
done. Only one part of it appears obvious: that if you are 
lucky enough to see some subtle prejudice, some wave of un- 
reasoning passion growing and spreading among the public 
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that you appeal to, then your chance has come; you know what 


your public will like to read. But if you miss that chance, if 
you try to correct their passions and contradict their errors— 
why who will pay you money for the pleasure of being cor- 
rected and contradicted every day at his breakfast ? 

From the Times and the Journal des Débats to the Libre 
Parole and Daily Mail the conditions of financial life for a 
newspaper are essentially the same. Let us analyze a favorable 
instance. The Jimes is an English paper costing 3d.; the 
Journal des Débats, a French paper costing 2d. Only rich 
people, as a rule, will pay 3d. or 2d. for a daily paper. So, as 
the Journal des Débats has to please rich French people the 
Times is bound to please rich English people. It must confirm 
their faith in their own good qualities, it must praise the states- 
man that they admire. It must find arguments to support what 
rich English people think, and to bring to pass what rich Eng- 
lish people want. It must hurt the feelings and damage the 
reputations of rich English people’s opponents, it must delay 
or prevent the Reforms which might make rich English people 
less rich. Besides this, of course, the man who pays 3d. for his 
newspaper will expect an exceptionally good newspaper. It 
must have a special abundance of information, of two sorts: 
accurate information on the things where its public will be 
pleased with bona fide knowledge: carefully doctored informa- 
tion where the naked facts are damaging or unpalatable. There 
must be correspondents and a complete organization all over 
the world, to publish those facts which rich English people 
would on the whole like published, to conceal, twist or smother 
the facts which rich English people do not care to be told. 

On the other hand, living as it does in great publicity, and 
appealing to a highly educated class, it must be in general a 
well-written and gentlemanly journal ; and it ought never to be 
so grossly inaccurate or unfair or inconsistent as to create an 
obvious and damaging scandal or to shock the feelings of its 
own partisans. The man who writes is, of course, every bit 
as good and as conscientious as the man who makes boots or 
who preaches sermons. But the newspaper is different from 
the journalist. The man has his own beliefs and his sense of 
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honor: he can remain silent when he will, can feel shame, can 
face unpopularity or money loss. But the Thing has no be- 
liefs nor sense of honor, and if it does not make money it dies. 
If Brown’s views, as printed yesterday, gave displeasure; let 
Jones’s opposite views be printed to-morrow. The paper will 
never blush because it has changed! 

You can think of exceptions to all these sayings. One 
knows of newspapers that have preached unpopular causes, that 
have taken their readers to task and made them face unpleasant 
facts, that have been willing to lose money and to endure perse- 
cution. That is only to say—and this is the thought that I 
fain would close with—that in the teeth of all material opposi- 
tion, in defiance of all the subterranean influences of instinct 
there are men who work and suffer for things they believe to be 
good. They may be right in their beliefs and they may be 
wrong. It is absurd to say that the world is wicked, and that 
those against the world are sure to be right. “When in temper 
and where his own interest was not concerned,” it was said 
of a famous Lord Chief Justice, “When in temper and where 
his own interest was not concerned, my Lord Jeffreys became 
the Bench with extraordinary dignity.”” Much the same com- 
pliment can be paid to the public voice of masses of men. If 
they know the main facts and are disinterested, the verdict of 
the majority will be just. But on nearly all questions that 
stir men’s hearts or try their mettle, questions where a class 
judges between itself and another class, where a nation judges 
between itself and another nation, in such tribunals we must 
not look for a disinterested verdict: one of the litigants is 
absent; the court is crowded with counsel denouncing him: 
and the voices under the threshold are bitter and tyrannous 
and strong. The voices are a little nobler in the case of a 
nation than they are in the case of a man: in the case of a 
nation struggling for its freedom or claiming only such rights 
as are compatible with the same rights in other nations, the 
voices are almost entirely noble. At the worst they say“we”’ 
instead of “J,” and that is a great difference. But that very 
advantage makes them more dangerous, plausible and reckless 
in their essential claims. The man whose self-consciousness 
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could be on the alert against his own selfish instincts, has often 
no suspicion of the injustice of his national instincts. In every 


nation of Europe from England and France to Russia and 
Turkey, in almost every nation in the world from the Ameri- 
cans tothe Chinese and the Finns, the same whisper from below 
the threshold sounds incessantly in men’s ears. “We are the 
pick and flower of nations: the only nation that is really gen- 
erous and brave and just. We are above all things qualified 
for governing others: we know how to keep them exactly in 
their place without weakness and without cruelty. Other 
nations may have fine characteristics, but we only are normal 
and exactly right. Other nations boast and are aggressive, 
we are modest and claim only what is our barest due, though 
we cannot help seeing our own general superiority, and every 
unprejudiced observer admits that our territories ought to be 
enlarged. We are above all things reasonable. The excellence 
of our rule abroad is proved in black and white by the books 
of our explorers, our missionaries, our administrators and our 
soldiers, who all agree that our yoke is a pure blessing to those 
who bear it. It is only those envious and lying foreigners who 
dare to dispute the fact.” Expansionists, Nationalists, Chau- 
vinists, Irredentists, Pan-slavists, German Colonials,—how ab- 
surd they seem to us in every country but our own. Yet in 
every country they form, backed by the undercurrents ot 
national life, a strong and persistent force, valuable if con- 
trolled, dangerous if gratified, and fraught with all the elements 
of explosion when other danger is in the air. 

There is also—not in every country, not, I dare say, among 
the Chinese or the Finns, but in most countries of Europe, a 
small party which does not believe in the supra-normal rights 
of its own countrymen, which values good-will more than 
glory, and judges of national honor by standards approaching 
those by which it judges of personal honor; which believes in 
international morality, in the codperation of nations for mutual 
help, in the ultimate Fraternity of Mankind. 

A poor and despised class these in every community—dream- 
ers, sentimentalists, doctrinaires, hypocrites, traitors—they 
have at least one advantage over the ultra-patriots. It is an old 
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rule of logic that “truth by truth is never contradicted.” But 
the “patriots” of one country by the “patriots” of every other 
are contradicted always in every item of their creed. These 
other parties in every other country of Europe are pleading on 
the whole for the same cause and upholding the authority of the 
same tribunal—the disinterested judgment of each man’s con- 
science in the first place; and, as a Court of Appeal, whenever 
it is attainable, not the voice of one class, not the voice of one 
nation, but the disinterested verdict of civilized Humanity. 
Few in each separate country, they are many in all countries 
taken together. And they will need that thought to comfort 
them; for in their own homes they will have little popular sup- 
port or official recompense. They will need often to search their 
hearts and to steel their courage: and often to remember that 
famous statesmen and writers and preachers are not necessarily 
blessed when all men speak well of them; for so did their fath- 


ers to the false prophets. 
GILBERT MURRAY. 
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MEDICAL ETHICS. 


THE questions which relate to medical ethics, or to the 
modes of conduct required by the claims, the duties, and the 
responsibilities of medical practitioners, seem to fall naturally 
into two chief categories, according as they relate to the con- 
duct of practitioners towards the public and towards patients, 
or towards each other. The former class of questions are 
undoubtedly the more important; but, in the estimation of the 
profession itself, the latter sometimes appear to be the more 
interesting. They certainly lend themselves more readily to 
discussion, and they furnish a larger number of issues as to 
which divergent or even opposite views may not unreasonably 
be entertained. The duties which a medical practitioner owes 
to his patient and to the public, and those which he owes to 
himself and to his calling, may in certain circumstances appear 
not to be entirely harmonious; but there can scarcely ever ! 


ve 
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any real incompatibility between them. Both rest partly upon 
principle and partly upon tradition or experience; and both 
alike are unsupported by any authoritative sanction. There 
is not, and in the nature of things there cannot be, any docu- 
ment or code of universal acceptance to which either a doctor 
or a patient can appeal; nor is there any judicial or other body 
to which either can confidently turn for guidance. A custom 
has sprung up of submitting supposed “hard cases,” or diffi- 
cult positions, to the editors of the chief medical journals, and 
of inviting their opinions thereon; but it does not appear that 
this course is of any special efficacy. The statement put for- 
ward, mostly under a disguise of A and B, is usually that of 


one of the parties to the discussion which has arisen, and this 


statement might possibly be repudiated by the other; while 
there is no evidence that the occupancy of the editorial chair 
has been preceded by any special study of ethical problems. 
There is a pictorial artist of great distinction and of northern 
nationality, who, among many other gifts showered upon him 
by nature and assiduously cultivated by practice, possesses 
that of rendering black surfaces in a curiously charming and 
attractive manner. A brother of the brush, whose own efforts 
in the same direction had been less conspicuously successful, 
determined to seek information as to the methods of his 
friendly competitor, and called upon him at his studio for this 
purpose. After chatting for a time, with much wit and liveli- 
ness, about the topics of the day, he suddenly said, “By 
the way, McGilp, how do you produce those telling effects 
in black in your pictures?” “Effects in black?” was the 
answer. “Eh, mon, I just tak’ a bit o’ black, an pit 
it on.” If the late Sir William Jenner, whose irreproachable- 
ness in all professional relations was for many years prover- 
bial, had been questioned about his rules of medical ethics, he 
perhaps could not have been more explicit. He would prob- 
ably have replied that he had no rules, or that his only rule 
was to do as he would be done by. The late Sir Prescott 
Hewett was accustomed to declare “that it was not sufficient 
for a surgeon to be honest, he must be chivalrous”; and an 
authority of equal eminence, unhappily also lost to us, the late 
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Sir James Paget, once summed up the claims upon a medical 
practitioner in the simple declaration that he “should neither 
neglect his duties for the sake of ease, nor abuse his opportuni- 
ties for the sake of gain.’ The two negations may be held to 
include the whole framework of medical ethics; but the diffi- 
culty, in this as in so many other cases, resides less in enuncia- 
ting principles than in applying them. 

It may assuredly be held to follow from these negations 
that a medical practitioner is bound to bring reasonable know!- 
edge and skill to bear upon every case about which he is con- 
sulted, and to apply this knowledge and skill to the best of 
his ability for the benefit of the patient; that he is bound to 
maintain proper reticence with regard to all private matters 
affecting the patient, his family, or his household; and that he 
is bound neither unduly to prolong a professional attendance, 
nor to demand an unusual or unreasonable recompense for his 
services. If he fail to bring reasonable knowledge and skill, 
or to give reasonable care and attention to the case, and if the 
patient suffer in consequence, the doctor may be cast in dam- 
ages in a court of law; but the word “reasonable’”’ is usually 
interpreted with some latitude in his favor. A general practi- 
tioner, for example, would seldom be condemned for having 
failed to bring to bear an amount and kind of knowledge which 
might reasonably be expected from a specialist. He would 
be measured by the customary standard of his calling, not by 
any ideal standard which might be put forward by persons 
who were wise after the event. Many actions at law have been 
commenced, by patients or their families who claimed compen- 
sation on account of errors said to have been committed by 
doctors in the management of injury or disease; but such 
actions have often been wisely abandoned by the plaintiffs as 
soon as it was seen that they would be resolutely defended. 
In many instances the allegation of error has rested upon the 
fact that the doctor whose conduct was impugned had adopted 
and acted upon a view which might have been perfectly justifi- 
able, according to the data at his disposal, although it was 
not borne out by events; so that his mistake, however much 
to be regretted, was not of a kind to be condemned or punished. 
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Injuries in the neighborhood of joints, especially fractures of 
bone extending into joints, have been fertile sources of litiga- 
tion; because it may often, at the time, be impossible to ascer- 
tain the precise nature and extent of such an injury, and a too 
favorable opinion may have been expressed by a hopeful prac- 
titioner, desirous to do his best for the patient. In the present 
day, a doctor in a remote country district would hardly be 
adjudged to pay damages for not having at first discovered 
that a dislocation was complicated by a fracture, or a fracture 
by a dislocation ; but a doctor in a large town, where a Ront- 
gen-ray apparatus was available, would possibly be held not to 
have exercised reasonable skill and diligence if he had failed 
to procure its application, and thus to do everything possible 
in order to clear up any doubts which might exist. In either 
case, the only safe and proper course would be to give a 
guarded opinion rather than a positive one, and to mention to 
the patient or his family the worst possibility, while encoura- 
ging them to hope for the best. 

Errors of judgment committed in good faith, and not ag- 
gravated by any attendant circumstances, whether they relate 
to questions of treatment, or to indiscreet revelations of mat- 
ters which should have been concealed, although they may 
involve pecuniary liability, and may entail injury to reputation, 
are manifestly not of a kind to justify any severity of moral 
censure ; and in this respect they differ widely from departures 
from principles of conduct, in relation to medical matters, 
which are generally upheld and adopted. Such departures 
may range from absolute criminality, or a near approach to 
criminality, to offences of various degrees against what may 
be described as professional honor with regard to patients, 
or professional comity with regard to other members of the 
medical calling. 

Offences which are criminal in their nature, or which nearly 
approach criminality, fall under the jurisdiction of the General 
Medical Council, a body which was established by Parliament, 
in 1858, at the time when medical qualifications granted in 
any division of the United Kingdom where first made avaii- 
able in the other divisions also. The council was established 
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mainly as an agency for securing that the courses of study and 
the examinations through which these qualifications were 
obtained should everywhere be kept at approximately the same 
standard. The duty of the council, as described in the House 
of Commons by the mover of the bill creating it, was “to fill 
the functions of visitors in the existing licensing bodies, and 
to ensure efficiency of teaching and of examination.” It was 
intrusted with the control of the official “Register,” in which 
the names of all persons possessing medical qualifications were 
to be inscribed, as a condition antecedent to the enjoyment of 
the recognition and other privileges bestowed upon them by 
law; and it was empowered to erase from the “Register,” 
presumably as being unworthy of these privileges, the names 
of any persons who in England or Ireland were convicted 07 
any felony or misdemeanor, or in Scotland of any crime or 
offence, or who might be found by the council itself, after due 
inquiry, to have been guilty of “infamous conduct in any pro- 
fessional respect.” The clause containing these vague words 
was accepted by Parliament as it was drawn, without debate, 
and without inquiry as to the probable scope of its operation ; 
but it has lately been assumed by some that it was intended 
to enable the council, in the words of a recent writer, “to regu- 
late and control the relations of the profession to the public, 
and of one member with another.” In this opinion I am 
unable to concur; first, because I am not aware of any prece- 
dent for an attempt, on the part of the English Legislature, 
to provide machinery for regulating the internal economy of 
a profession; and, secondly, because the machinery actually 
provided bears no discoverable relation to the end said to have 
been in view. For the attainment of such an end, the council 
should have been empowered to take minor offences into con- 
sideration. and to visit them with appropriately graduated 
penalties. It was only empowered to deal with convicted 
criminals, or with “infamous conduct’ which had escaped 
conviction ; and the only penalty it can inflict is erasure of the 
name of the guilty person from the ‘Register,”’ with conse- 
quent deprivation of all his legal rights as a recognized prac- 
titioner. The council was not made a corporation by the act 
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which called it into existence; and the fact that it did not re- 
ceive any power to restore to the “Register” a name which it 
had ordered to be erased affords a strong argument that the 
framers of the act had regarded such erasure as a punishment 
only to be inflicted upon persons whose conduct had been so 
abominable as to establish their absolute unfitness to be in- 
trusted with the discharge of professional duties. Since the 
council has become a corporation, it has directed the restora- 
tion of a name in several instances in which erasure had been 


ordered two or three years previously, and for some compara- 
tively trivial offence. It has thus practically assumed the 
power of pronouncing a sentence of temporary suspension ; 


but it has done this without any statutory authority, and 
merely in reliance upon the general right of a corporation to 
rescind or vary its own resolutions. It is very doubtful how 
far this reliance would be justified, if the power to restore 
were seriously challenged in a court of law; and at the present 
moment it is proposed to apply to Parliament for a new act, 
by which the power in question will be explicitly conferred. 
Some of the first persons whose names were erased from the 
“Register” for “infamous conduct,” not unnaturally denied 
that their conduct had heen infamous, and challenged the deci- 
sion of the council in the courts. Jn every such case, the 
decision has been upheld; but the appeals have required the 
judges to define in general terms the conduct to which the 
word “infamous” could properly be applied. It may fairly be 
said that the bench was at first disposed to regard the powers 
of the council, as a forum domesticum, with much disfavor; 
for, in the absence of leading precedents, they seemed 
eminently capable of abuse; but this feeling has in the 
course of years been wholly removed, by the extreme caution 
and discretion with which, under the guidance of singularly 
able legal advisers, the powers have been exercised. 
The appeals have called forth very near approaches to 
judicial definitions of “infamous conduct”; and that of Lord 
Justice Lopes, assented to by the Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Davey, may be cited. “If it is shown that a medical 
man, in the pursuit of his profession, has done something with 
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regard to it which would be reasonably regarded as disgraceful 
or dishonorable by his professional brethren of good repute 
and competency,” then it is open to the Medical Council to say 
that he has been guilty of “infamous conduct in a professional 
respect.” 

It is manifest, however, that “infamous conduct” eludes 
complete definition; and that the words “reasonably regarded 
as disgraceful er dishonorable” are scarcely more explicit; 
but they certainly could not be applied to acts which were 
merely undesirable, or even discreditable. The real meaning 
of “infamous” includes, of course, notoriety as well as evil- 
doing; but it is hardly possible that this view of the case was 
present to the mind of Parliament, or that there was any 
deliberate intention of excluding offences which were not 
notorious from the jurisdiction of the council. It may be 
conceded that, with the gradual elevation of the moral 
standard of a profession or of a community, supposing such 
a change to occur, the word infamous might come to be ap- 
plied, with common consent, to actions which, at some earlier 
period, would have been thought to deserve only a milder 
epithet; but, even then, the use of the word must surely be 
restricted to offences properly regarded as grave and serious. 
The tone of thought of the Legislature, in relation to it, may 
be gathered from the fact that, as a disqualification for con- 
tinued membership of the recognized medical profession, “in- 
famous conduct’”’ was placed upon a par with felony; and it 
can hardly be contended that the highly penal jurisdiction of 
the council should be called into play, or that the one extreme 
penalty which it is able to inflict should be inflicted, merely 
for the prevention or punishment of offences against pro- 
fessional comity, or for minor transgressions of the customs 
or unwritten laws which usually regulate the conduct of prac- 
titioners. Much has been made by some of a recent decision 
of the Council to regard as “infamous” the improper employ- 
ment of unqualified assistants. But this only applies to cases 
in which the assistants are employed to act independently of 
the principal in matters requiring professional skill and knowl- 
edge; and such an employment of them is not only a fraud 
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upon the patients to whom they are sent, but is a fraud likely 
to entail disastrous consequences. In the words of the Coun- 
cil’s edict, the practice “is in its nature fraudulent, and dan- 
gerous to the public health.” It is surely quite reasonable to 


regard systematic and habitual fraud, of a dangerous char- 
acter, as “infamous.” 

Except, therefore, in relation to offences which are either 
criminal or with difficulty distinguishable from criminality, 
the jurisdiction of the Medical Council may be left out of 
account; and offences against professional honor or profes- 
sional comity must be brought under the cognizance of some 
other tribunal. It is unfortunately true that the profession 
itself, of late years, has shown more anxiety about the latter 
class than about the former. It can hardly be said, however, 
that there is any general agreement of opinion about either, 
or any code to which either can be referred. Many attempts 
at framing such a code have been made by various bodies and 
individuals; but none of such attempts have been conspicu- 
ously successful. It has heen objected to most of them, not 
without some show of reason, that they were mainly intended 
to secure established practitioners against the competition of 
new comers; while the framers of the codes would usually 
reply that the real object was to prevent competition from 
being turned to the disadvantage of the whole profession by 
the public. I have before me the rules and by-laws of a well- 
supported suburban medical society, the by-laws being founded 
on the “Code of Medical Ethics” of the Manchester Medico- 
Ethical Association ; and all medical men who are elected into 
the society are required to signify in writing their acceptance 
of and adhesion to these by-laws, as a condition of membership. 
Although somewhat lengthy, they are worth reprinting, as a 
fair illustration of views widely entertained by the profession 
on the subjects to which they relate. 

SecTION I.—GENERAL. 

ARTICLE I. No Member shall lower the dignity of the profession by 
the following or any similar practices: 

(a) Soliciting private practice either by public advertisement in the 

newspapers, by placards, by the public distribution of circulars, 
cards, or handbills, or by personal solicitation by agents. 
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Members or their relations calling on new residents with the object 
of obtaining them as patients. 

Deriving pecuniary profit from the sale of any secret remedy, or 
giving testimonials as to the efficacy of the same. 

Entering into any compact with a druggist to share profits. 

Publishing, or permitting the publication of cases, operations, or 
professional articles (except on matters of general public interest) 
in non-professional newspapers or journals. 

(f) Shielding unqualified persons in illegal practice by “covering” or 

otherwise. 

(g) Tendering for an appointment not vacant or on lower terms than 

the past or present occupant. 

ARTICLE 2. No Member shall belong or act as Medical Officer to any 
Society whose agents adopt any of the practices mentioned in Article 1. 
Section II.—ConsuLtatTIons. 

ARTICLE 3. No Member shall meet in consultation any unqualified 
person, or any qualified practitioner who bases his practice on exclusive 
views of treatment, or who habitually adopts any of the practices men- 
tioned in Article I. 

ARTICLE 4. Differences of opinion in consultation should not be di- 
vulged unnecessarily, but where these are irreconcilable the circum- 
stances should be fully and frankly explained to the patient’s friends. 

ARTICLE 5. The attendance of a consulting practitioner shall cease 
when the consultation is concluded, unless another appointment is made, 
and no Member introduced to a family in consultation shall afterwards 
undertake sole attendance upon that family, except with the knowledge 
and consent of the former medical attendant. 

ARTICLE 6. When it becomes the duty of a Member occupying an 
official position to see and report upon a case of illness or injury, he shail 
in the first instance communicate with the practitioner in attendance so 
as to give him the option of being present. The practitioner seeing the 
case officially shall scrupulously avoid interference with, or remarks upon, 
the treatment which has been adopted. 

Section III.—ATTENDANCES ON BEHALF OF ANOTHER PRACTITIONER. 

ARTICLE 7. A Member having undertaken the care of the practice 


of another medical man during sickness or absence, shall not charge 


either the patient or the absent practitioner for his services, except in the 


case of special arrangement between the practitioners. 

ARTICLE 8. ‘A Member called upon in an emergency to visit a patient 
who under ordinary circumstances would have been attended by another 
practitioner, shall, when the emergency is provided for, retire in favor 
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of the ordinary medical attendant, but shall be entitled to charge the 
patient for his services. 

ARTICLE 9. When a member is called to a case of obstetric emergency 
during the absence from any cause of the proper medical attendant, he 
shall cease his attendance when the emergency has been provided for, or 
on the arrival of the proper attendant; if in the meantime he has as- 
sisted at the patient’s delivery, or has been detained for a considerable 
time, he shall be entitled to one-half of the fee. 

ArticLeE 10. A Member called upon, without previous arrangement, 


to attend a patient during the sickness or absence from home of the 


regular medical adviser, shall cease attendance as soon as the latter is 


able to take charge of the case, but shall be entitled to charge the patient 
for his services. 

ARTICLE 11. When a Member is consulted by a patient whom he has 
previously attended as the officiating friend of another practitioner, he 
may propose a consultation, but shall decline to take charge of the case. 

ARTICLE 12. When a Member is requested to attend a patient al- 
ready under the care of another practitioner (the case not being one oi 
emergency), he shall decline to do so except in consultation with the 
practitioner in attendance, or in case a consultation be not agreed io, 
until the practitioner in attendance has been informed that his services 
are no longer desired. 

Section IV.—ATTENDANCE ON PRACTITIONERS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 

ARTICLE 13. A Member shall not charge for his attendance upon a 
practitioner or his family, or the near relatives of a deceased practitioner, 
in cases where the cost would naturally fall on a practitioner or his 
representatives, unless the special circumstances of the case warrant it. 

Section V.—ScALE OF FEEs. 

ARTICLE 14. Members are not required to conform to any particular 
scale of fees, but are recommended to avoid the habitual charging of 
such small amounts as eighteenpence or a shilling—without having re- 
gard to the position of the patients, as being derogatory to the dignity 


and interest of the profession. 


If we consider the foregoing “articles” as a whole, I think 
it will be conceded that the majority of them are so far right 
and reasonable that they cannot fairly be objected to on the 
part of the public, whose deep interest it is (although they do 
not always recognize the fact) that the members of the medi- 
cal profession should be in the highest degree trustworthy in 
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all the relations of life, and should habitually act upon a high 
standard of honor and propriety. Some of the “articles” must 
be regarded as having special reference to conditions or prac- 
tices which are local rather than universal ; some, at least to the 
non-medical mind, may appear to require a certain amount of 
explanation, and others could hardly be carried into full effect 
without considerable friction. Under “article 1,” for example, 
clause (b) might easily become a source of difficulty; because 
in many provincial towns new residents are called upon as a 
matter of course by inhabitants of similar social position; and 
the wife of a local doctor might be so circumstanced, in the 
society of the place, that her omission to call upon a new 
comer would amount to something like a slight. It would 
obviously be impossible always to distinguish a call made as 
a matter of social courtesy from a call made “with the object 
of obtaining the new residents as patients.” In many cases 
the two motives might be concurrent. Clause (d), again, 
might be held to exclude the possibility of an arrangement 
which is often found to work conveniently both for patient and 
doctor; an arrangement, namely, by which a general practi- 
tioner who does not supply his own medicines directly, sup- 
plies them indirectly through a local dispensing chemist, who 
is by mutual agreement responsible to him for their quality, 
for the accuracy with which they are prepared, and for the 
prices to be charged for them, whether the charge be made to 
the doctor, who includes it in his account with the patient, or 
made directly to the patient himself. There is nothing object- 
ionable in such an arrangement, if it be declared and under- 
stood ; and the clause appears to be really aimed at the receipt, 
by prescribing practitioners, of secret commissions from drug- 
gists by whom their prescriptions are prepared. It is very 
doubtful, pace Sir Edmund Fry, whether such a custom has 
any real existence, and anything of the kind is absolutely pro- 
hibited by the Royal College of Physicians of London, alike 
as regards its Fellows, its Members, and its Licentiates. ‘“Arti- 
cle 3,” which prohibits consultation with “any qualified practi- 
tioner who bases his practice on exclusive views of treatment,” 
is, perhaps, mainly directed against what is called “homcop- 
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athy,” although it would also apply to exclusive methods of 
real or so-called “‘treatment’’ of other kinds, such as “Christian 
Science,” or, in some cases, perhaps, to “massage,”’ or to “‘elec- 
tricity.” Its foundation, as regards homceopathy, is in the 


general conviction of the medical profession that the system 
or doctrine so-cailed is too obviously and flagrantly in opposi- 
tion to the known facts of science to be honestly entertained 
by anyone who is acquainted with them. It follows that be- 
tween the professed homceopath and the regular practitioner 
(although the former may be duly qualified) there is no com- 
mon ground. no basis upon which a consultation can be useful 
to the patient. If the homceopath believe in his own system, it 
is better that he should have the sole responsibility of applying 
it; and, if he do not believe in it, but only professes such belief 
2s a means of practising upon the credulity of the ignorant, 
while he really avails himself of the ordinary resources of 
medicine, he is not a person with whom it is expedient to have 
any relations which can be avoided. “Article 5,’’ again, seems 
to require some comment, and would be improved if the word 
“consent” were omitted from it. It is for the patient to choose 
his doctor; and, as long as he acts openly and fairly, no one 
can have any possible right to give or to withhold consent in 
the matter. An equally inadequate recognition of the rights 
of the patient, or of the disinclination which he may not un- 
naturally feel to “change horses when crossing a stream,” is 
perhaps discoverable in the general tone and construction of 
“articles 8 to 12’; but the real operation of these would hardly 
extend farther than to discourage concealed or underhand con- 
sultations, or the playing off, by the patient, of one practitioner 
against another. It must not be left out of consideration that 
they apply, one and all, rather to exceptional conditions than 
to such as will be of daily or ordinary occurrence in practice. 
In the by-laws, as a whole, the principle of Beati possidentes 
may be said manifestly to prevail; and in favor of this it may 
be urged that the non-possidentes will in all likelihood become 
possidentes in their turn, and will then realize the value of 
customs which, in an earlier stage of professional development, 


they might have been inclined to rebel against or to condemn. 
Vol. XI.—No. 1 3 
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Many of the clauses are obviously intended to prevent any form 
of underhand dealing in regard to the care of patients; and, 
so far, are worthy of unqualified approbation; while others 
seem to be not quite free from a “trades-union”’ spirit, the 
general prevalence of which in the profession would be the 
greatest conceivable disaster which could befall its members, 
and would inevitably tend both to lower their status in the 
estimation of the public, and to degrade their standards ot 
conduct from “principles” to “rules.” Sir Prescott Hewett’s 
injunction to his pupils to be chivalrous could hardly be ful- 
filled by anyone whose views of propriety were based upon 
the teachings of a trades-union, or were in sympathy with its 
pursuit of merely sordid ends by means of unredeemed and 
unenlightened selfishness. The framers of the code would, 
therefore, have been better advised if they had given not only 
a place, but even prominence, to the claims of patients, and to 
an assertion of the duties of a practitioner as well as to an 
assertion of his rights. The tendency of trades-union policy 
would be to convert the doctor from a trusted and sympathiz- 
ing friend into a merely mercenary helper; and to destroy the 
relations of cordiality which have so great an influence upon 
the success of his work. Happily, the great majority of doc- 
tors are better than any of the codes to which some of them 
profess allegiance; and in this, as in other cases, the merits of 
an individual are often found to overshadow and conceal the 
faults of a system. 

A code such as that which I have quoted has usually grown 
up as a result of the local prevalence of certain evils against 
which it has been expected to provide. Competition in the 
less prosperous walks of the medical profession, as among 
practitioners in the poorer quarters of populous towns, has 
reached a very acute stage, and tells with great severity upon 
large numbers of struggling men, who may thereby be induced 
to follow courses not always consistent with self-respect. Doc- 
tors have increased, at least in proportion to the growth of pop- 
ulation, if not even in excess of it; and the progress of science 
diminishes the work they have to do. There is less illness, and 
that which occurs is less protracted. Baillie, when asked the 
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best remedy for acute rheumatism, is said to have replied “‘six 
weeks.” An average case would now be convalescent in six 


days. Quite a number of chronic diseases, which were for- 


merly regarded as incurable, and which gradually wore out 
the lives of their victims under protracted suffering, requiring 
constant medical attendance and supervision, are now quickly 
cured by surgical means, or terminate fatally after the failure 
of a well-directed endeavor so to cure them. The general 
result has been a stress of eager competition; under which it 
cannot be a matter for surprise if some practitioners, with a 
clientéle limited to classes whose own ethical standards are 
not exalted, should have recourse to questionable methods of 
obtaining patients; methods which, among cultivated people, 
would defeat the objects of those who used them. Hence, for 
example, the condemnation of circulars and handbills, such as 
are often distributed, in districts where they are likely to be 
effectual, by men whose necessities, or those of their families, 
have rendered them indifferent to the censure of more pros- 
perous neighbors, or to the knowledge that they are offending 
against the great body of professional opinion. The cardinal 
fact to these men is that they have their living to get, and they 
seek to get it by such means as offer themselves. Their cus- 
tomary expedients are duly prohibited in “codes” which have 
no effective sanction; and the conflict between practitioners of 
this class and the code-makers is like that between guns and 
armorplating. or between analysts and adulterators. 

The several examining bodies, by which qualifications to 
practice medicine are conferred, may fairly be said to do what 
they can to check evils of this nature; but their powers are 
extremely restricted, and are of very various kinds. These 
bodies are the several Universities of the three divisions of the 
kingdom, the Royal Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons 
of England, Scotland and of Ireland, the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, the Society of Apothecaries of Lon- 
don, and the Apothecaries’ Hall of Dublin. Speaking generally, 
it may be said that the Universities have no disciplinary powers. 
over their graduates, whether medical or non-medical; and, 
still speaking generally, men who have been so educated as to 
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obtain university degrees are a sufficient law unto themselves. 


In a very few instances the names of such graduates have been 
erased from the “Medical Register,” either as convicts or for 
“infamous conduct in a professional respect”; but the erasure 
leaves them in possession of their degrees, which, as a rule, 
the Universities conferring them have no power to withdraw. 
The Royal Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons hold their 
powers of licensing under Royal Charters, and are able to im- 
pose conditions subject to which their licenses are given, and 
on violation of which they may be taken away. A Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London, for example, 
is not admitted as such until he has signed an undertaking 
faithfully to observe and obey the statutes, by-laws, and regu- 
lations of the College relating to Licentiates, and to submit to 
such penalties as may be lawfully imposed for any neglect or 
infringement of them; and one of the by-laws provides that 
“if it shall at any time appear, or be made known to the Presi- 
dent or Censors, that any Licentiate of the College has obtained 
the license by fraud, false statement, or imposition, or has been 
guilty of any great crime or public immorality, or has acted 
in any respect in a dishonorable or unprofessional manner, or 
has violated any statute, by-law, or regulation of the College 
relating to Licentiates, the President and Censors may call the 
Licentiate so offending before them, and having investigated 
the case, may admonish, or reprimand, or inflict a fine not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds; or, if they deem the case of sufficient im- 
portance, may report the case to the College, and thereupon 
a majority of two-thirds of the Fellows present at a meeting 
of the Fellows, which must be specially summoned for that 
purpose, may declare such Licentiate to be no longer a Licen- 
tiate, and his license shall be revoked and withdrawn; and 
such Licentiate shall forfeit all the rights and privileges which 
he does or may enjoy as a Licentiate, and his name shall be 
expunged from the list of Licentiates accordingly.” The 
Royal College of Surgeons of England has very similar 
powers, given by a by-law which provides that if any Fellow 
or Member shall after due inquiry be judged by the Council 
of the College to have been guilty of disgraceful conduct in 
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any professional respect, he shall be liable to removal by reso- 
lution of the Council from being a Fellow or Member of the 
College, in which case his Diploma or Diplomas shall thereupon 
be void, and shall become the property of the College, and be 
delivered up by such Fellow or Member of the College on 
demand. The College of Surgeons, moreover, has the impor- 
tant right, which the College of Physicians does not appear to 
possess, of restoring the forfeited diploma of a Fellow or 
Member at any future time, and on such conditions as the 
Council of the College may see fit in the particular case to im- 
pose. This practically gives a power of suspension as well as 
of deprivation; and may enable the College of Surgeons to 
deal effectively with cases in which permanent deprivation 
would be too severe a punishment, and which, therefore, might 
present serious difficulty to the College of Physicians. The 
license of the College of Physicians, and the membership of 
the College of Surgeons, are now usually conferred together 
after examination by a Conjoint Examining Board; and a 
holder of the one qualification is almost of necessity a holder 
also of the other; but the disciplinary powers of the two Col- 
leges are exercised independently. It might therefore happen 
that one of these bodies had taken away its qualification while 
the other had not done so. In the case of both, the description 
of the offences which justify deprivation is large and indefinite, 
and its interpretation from time to time would manifestly be 
liable to vary with the individuals composing the meeting of 
Fellows of the College of Physicians or the Council of the 
College of Surgeons. In both Colleges, it is believed, there is 
a certain amount of confidential admonition of Licentiates or 
Members to whose conduct the attention of the authorities has 
been called, and this is supposed in most instances to be effec- 
tive. It is, nevertheless, probable that some instances of 
questionable behavior may escape notice, and the extreme pen- 
alty does not seem to be frequently enforced, except in the 
case of practitioners whose names, after due inquiry, have been 
erased from the “Register” by the General Medical Council. 
Powers of an analogous kind are possessed by the Scotch and 
Irish licensing bodies, and are used in a similar manner; the 
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discipline of the Irish College of Surgeons being somewhat 
noted for its strictness. 

The Society of Apothecaries of London has no such control 
over the conduct of its Licentiates, but this is in no way the 
fault of the Society. Its power to license is derived from an 
Act of Parliament, not from a charter; and it is required by 
this act to admit to examination all applicants of good moral 
character who have passed through certain prescribed courses 
of study. Such applicants, if they satisfy the examiners, are 
entitled to their licenses as a matter of right, and are subject 
to no other conditions. They cannot be called upon to sign 
any undertaking as to behavior, or to submit to any by-laws. 
If they are afterwards convicted of felony or misdemeanor, 
or if their names are erased from the “Register” for infamous 
conduct by order of the General Medical Council, the Society 
is by a subsequent act empowered to remove their names from 
its list of Licentiates, but it has no power to recall and resume 
possession of the diploma by which the license was originally 
conferred, nor has it any power of restoration to the list except 
after a fresh examination, conducted in accordance with the 
requirements as to curriculum and knowledge of the time at 
which it is held. It appears to follow that a medical man, 
whose sole qualification is the license of the Society, cannot 
be restored to the “Register’’ by the General Medical Counci! 
itself, if his name has once been erased from it. He has ceased 
to possess any “registrable qualification.’”” The Council, con- 
sequently, in the cases of such practitioners, is compelled either 
to leave their offences unpunished, or else to punish them by 
a necessarily permanent deprivation of their legal status. 

Besides the varieties of disciplinary control mentioned 
above, nearly every medical society is so constituted as to pos- 
sess some means of expelling members who transgress its by- 
laws, or whose continued membership is in any way calculated 
to be injurious to its reputation. I remember two instances in 
which great London societies, both of them primarily scientific 
in their objects, have held inquiries with regard to the conduct 
of members, inquiries one of which terminated in expulsion, 
the other in acquittal. In one of these instances, the member 
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was charged with the habitual performance, for the sake of 
gain, of an unnecessary and unjustifiable surgical operation ; 
a kind of offence which might equally well have been dealt 
with by either of the Royal Colleges, or, in circumstances of 
sufficient aggravation, by the Medical Council itself. 

The foregoing considerations appear to justify the statement 
that medical practitioners whose patients are largely among 
the working classes or the poor have endeavored by combina- 
tions among themselves to enforce what may be described as 
trades-union rules for the restraint of devices suggested by the 
stress of competition; but that such combinations are incom- 
plete, and may easily be set at defiance by any practitioners who 
do not choose to join them. The offenders will be treated more 
or less contumeliously by those who combine, but nothing 
effectual can be done in the direction of controlling them. It 
is idle to suppose that the English Legislature will ever consent 
to inflict disabilities upon men who choose to sell what skill or 
knowledge they possess at their own estimate of its value; and, 
even if the Royal Colleges were to render their rules or their 
interpretation of them more stringent, it is obvious that the 
absolute freedom possessed by the Licentiates of the Society of 
Apothecaries would remain, and that without a new Act of 
Parliament, it could not be curtailed by any action on the part 
of the authorities of the Society. It is for this reason that what 
may be described as the trades-union section of the medical 
profession has for a long time been seeking to induce the Medi- 
cal Council to declare “infamous” some of the proceedings 
incidental to keen competition, such as “underselling,” “‘tout- 
ing,” or the circulation of handbills, and to punish them by 
erasure from the “Medical Register.” It is not in the least 
likely that the Council will take such action; nor, if it did, is it 
in the least likely that its action would he sustained by the High 
Court of Justice. 

With regard to moral offences of definite delinquency, such 
as from time to time are liable to be committed by individual 
members of any large class or profession, the existing means 
of control or punishment appear to be fully adequate to meet 
the requirements of the case; and the decisions of the Medical 
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Council, or of the chief medical societies, or of the Royal Col- 
leges, with regard to matters of this kind, would usually, if not 
always, be supported by the still stronger power of public 
opinion. 

A much more important question than any hitherto dealt 
with is how far the prevailing ethical standard of the medical 
profession may be regarded as adequate to the peculiar position 
and duties of its members; and on this question there is only 
too much reason to fear that the verdict of an impartial obser- 
ver would not be altogether favorable, and that many circum- 
stances have combined to exert a somewhat adverse influence. 

Fifty years ago, the ordinary, and for an intending general 
practitioner in England or Wales the only, channel of entrance 
to his calling was through a period of apprenticeship; that is 
to say, of domestic pupilage under a medical man already in 
practice. This pupilage was preliminary to hospital study; 
and, during its continuance, the learner almost necessarily 
acquired the traditions and tone of mind of the profession, just 
as the traditions and tone of mind of the profession of a solici- 
tor are acquired during the analogous period of articled clerk- 
ship in an office. He learnt, almost incidentally, how to conduct 
the business of a practice, how to avoid friction with patients or 
with other medical men, and how to conduct himself in all the 
intricate relations of professional life. As he acquired pro- 


fessional knowledge, his opportunities of independent action 


were gradually enlarged under the supervision of his teacher ; 
and the pleasure which he would experience from a growing 
consciousness of power to be useful to his fellow creatures 
would induce a feeling of kindly sympathy towards, and of 
interest in, all those for whom his services were required. He 
would learn to value the beginnings of a reputation for kind- 
ness and for dexterity. His early anatomical studies would 
be facilitated and rendered interesting by their practical ap- 
plications; as, for example, in seeing at the bedside how a 
knowledge of the outlines and projections of a bone enabled 
the surgeon to ascertain that its fragments were placed and 
maintained in correct relative position after a fracture. If his 
environment were satisfactory (and, as a rule, parents and 
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guardians were careful as to the hands in which they placed 


the young people over whom they had control) he would spend 
some years in daily contact with an intelligent man of mature 
mind, who would gradually wean his thoughts from childish 
things. He would be stimulated and helped to continue his 
school studies with an increased appreciation of their value, to 
acquire some knowledge of the best writers in his own tongue, 
and to make some beginnings in the pursuit of natural science 
in directions likely to be useful in his future career. He would 
learn the elements of chemistry; and if in the country, would 
acquire a working knowledge of the flora and fauna of the 
vicinity. He would almost unconsciously acquire the art of 
prompt and accurate observation; and he would carry this with 
him into the sick-room. A difference of opinion between his 
teacher and a consultant, or between his teacher and a neigh- 
horing practitioner, or some disagreement about the charge of 
a patient, would compel him to reflect upon the principles of 
action in such cases, and to form some definite ideas with 
regard to the future guidance of his own conduct in analogous 
circumstances. With the discontinuance of domestic pupilage, 
all these advantages have been lost, and have been lost for the 
very doubtful gain of a slight prolongation of “schooling.” 
The student now goes direct from school to hospital; and the 
principles of medical conduct are not systematically taught at 
either. He is required to pass a “preliminary examination in 
arts’ which may represent but a mere semblance of real educa- 
tion, and which frequently leaves him a schoolboy, with a 
schoolboy’s distaste for learning. He is more likely to read 
Tit-Bits, than Shakspeare, or Milton, or Macaulay. His first 
two years are devoted to anatomical and physiological study, 
the beginnings of which are no longer facilitated by practical 
applications, or by a daily growing sense of their utility and 
necessity. When he goes into the hospital wards, a patient is 
to him a mere bundle of “instances” (the Baconian term for 
phenomena), instead of being a suffering fellow mortal, whose 
pain he is assisting to alleviate, or whose danger he is endeavor- 
ing to avert. A student so circumstanced may acquire a consid- 
erable knowledge of morbid processes, but very little knowl- 
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edge of the thoughts and ways of men and women. He goes 
into practice; and when he is confronted with a difficult posi- 
tion he has no guidance but his own instincts or his own judg- 
ment, the latter very likely warped by some sense of injury, 
or by some real or fancied wound of his self-esteem. If his 
instincts be those of a gentleman, they will probably, after more 
or less blundering, guide him into a right course; but, if they 
should be those of a trades-unionist, they will be more likely 
to lead to action of a kind not calculated to elevate the profes- 
sion in the estimation of the community. 

Cooperating with changes which have thus introduced an 
element of uncertainty into the mental attitude of medical 
practitioners towards the public, there have been other changes 
which have introduced a similar uncertainty into the attitude 
of the public towards the profession. There has of late years 
been a marked tendency among a large number of wealthy 
and not very wise people, whose lives are devoted to the busi- 
ness of trying to amuse themselves, to set up their own stand- 
ards of medical ability and “eminence,” and to disregard those 
which have been set up by the profession itself. The popular 
standard scarcely requires more than a good address, an in- 
gratiating manner, and a mastery of phrases; and, in the busi- 
ness of pushing the possessor of these advantages into prom- 
inence in his calling, it sometimes happens that paragraphs 
in newspapers, not conspicuous either for their literary merit 
or for the accuracy of their information, hold a place analog- 
ous to that held by touting handbills in the competitions of 
Whitechapel or of Lambeth. Rich people who crave for noto- 
riety are not displeased when they see announcements of their 
casual indispositions in “society”’ papers; and it is conjectured 
that the supply of materials for such announcements is occa- 
sionally rewarded by touching references to the skill and devo- 
tion of the doctor in attendance, whose popularity is not unlikely 
to be still farther increased by the anxiety of Mrs. A., who is 
external to some particular charmed circle, to know all about 
the illness and daily progress of “dear” Mrs. B., who is within 
it. In many less noticeable instances, savoir-faire and tact, 
and the personal recommendation of the many people to whom 
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these qualities are pleasing, have much more to do with suc- 
cess in practice than professional knowledge and ability. The 
former, it must be remembered, are manifest to all who come 
into contact with those who display them, the latter are only 
discoverable by kindred knowledge. The standard of the pro- 
fession rests partly upon discretion and integrity in all profes- 
sional relations, but still more upon public work, done as a 
hospital physician or surgeon, a teacher, an experimenter, or 
a writer; and it is unfortunately true that men who have 
reached high positions in one or more of these capacities, and 
have consequently deserved and received the entire confidence 
of their professional brethren, have not always been sufficiently 
careful to cultivate social graces as adornments of or accessor- 
ies to scientific distinction. The different character of the two 
standards has made itself felt, moreover, not only in relation 
to skill, but also in relation to conduct, concerning which the 
public, and especially what would be called the fashionable 
public, is very much less exacting than the profession. In 
these circumstances, it can hardly be a matter for surprise if 
we find a few medical men whose aim it is to satisfy the pop- 
ular standards rather than the professional ones; and, if the 
number of these men be actually small, the consequences of 
their acts are often unfortunately conspicuous. It is notorious, 
for example, that, among certain classes in London, there is an 
increasing desire to avoid the responsibilities of maternity; 
and there is only too much reason to believe in the existence 
of medical practitioners to whom this desire does not appeal 
in vain, and who are ready to gratify it by incurring the risks, 
both to the patient and to themselves, which attend the induc- 
tion of miscarriage. The latter risks are so grave as to afford 
a plea for demanding large pecuniary recompense, as well as 
assiduous recommendation to others; and, prior to detection, 
a practitioner of the class referred to, may, to all appearance, 
be a prosperous and respected gentleman. He may have a 
large clientéle, may drive a handsome equipage, may be care- 
fully dressed, and may even make it a condition that he shall 
be socially, as well as professionally, supported by his patron- 
esses. One person of this kind was not long ago detected and 
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sent to penal servitude: on which a lady, who was asked how 
she and her friends would manage in his absence, replied, 
smiling sweetly, “Oh, we have found another man.” There 
is no reason to helieve that the proceedings indicated have 
been carried, in London, to anything like the extent which has 
been reached in Paris; where, if modern French fiction can he 
believed to rest upon any basis of fact, it has become a recog- 
nized practice, among surgeons of acknowledged dexterity 
and of fair repute, to perform, upon perfectly healthy women, 
operations which are intended to supersede the necessity for 
miscarriage by rendering conception impossible. Such opera- 
tions involve serious risks, both immediate and ultimate, to 
the persons who submit to them; but the operators themselves 
would be able to take shelter under some pretence of the exist- 
ence of disease, and would not be likely, even under English 
law, to render themselves liable to any penalty. Nothing of 
this kind could, it may almost certainly be declared, be at- 
tempted in this country; inasmuch as it would be impossible 
to find either surgeons or assistants who would lend them- 
selves to such a prostitution of science. Nevertheless, even in 
this country, it cannot be doubted that objectionable practices 
exist, or that their existence points to a condition in which the 
highest standards of professional conduct, instead of being 
invariably supported by the public, are forced to maintain 
themselves, as best they can, against a not inconsiderable 
amount of hostile social influences. Few things could be more 
disastrous than the spread of an impression, among young 
medical men and students, that a plausible manner, and an 
easiness with regard to scruples, were shorter roads to profes- 
sional prosperity and success than those which are opened out 
by unblemished integrity and by assiduous study. 

A condition which is produced by a perhaps unconscious 
“non-morality’’ among the rich is closely paralleled by one 
which is produced by ignorance among the comparatively 
poor; and in both cases the conditions may easily be produc- 
tive of hardship to men who are endeavoring to do what is 
right. The young surgeon or physician who has striven to 
learn his duties thoroughly and to perform them conscien- 
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tiously, and who sees himself outstripped in the race by rivals 
of whom the same could not be said, is certainly deserving of 
sympathy ; and similar trials have often to be encountered in 
a lower sphere of practice. In the Welsh colliery districts, for 
example, it is not at all unusual for the confidence of the mining 
population to be unreservedly bestowed upon some ignorant 
man, who was perhaps formerly a medicai student, but whose 
career was interrupted before he obtained a qualification, and 
who has been many years in large practice, nominally it may 
be as an “assistant,” but in fact as a principal, the nominal 
principal being really paid by him, and having little to do ex- 
cept to sign death-certificates for the “assistant’s” patients. To 
enable an unqualified person to practice as if he were qualified 
is the definition of the offence commonly called “covering,” 
which, when proved, is usually punished by the Medical Coun- 
cil with erasure from the “Register.” It has more than once 
happened that, in such a case as the foregoing, the action of 
the Council has compelled the supposed principal to sever his 
connection with the supposed assistant, and that the latter has 
immediately transferred his “services” to a rival practitioner 
in the same district, and has taken the bulk of the practice with 
him. In such cases, it may often be extremely difficult for the 
Council to follow up the matter, on account of the refusal of 
the patients or neighbors to give any evidence which would 
show that the unqualified person has attended sick persons 
independently. The grievance usually remains unredressed, 
until some local quarrel enables the acts to be established. 
On a review of the whole position, I fear it must be admitted 
that the general ethical standard of the medical profession has 
not been elevated by the events of recent years, and that the 
subject is eminently worthy of the best attention of the leaders 
of the profession. The tendency in some quarters has been 
towards decadence from the standards of a gentleman to the 
standards of a trades-union; from the standards of a man of 
honor to the standards of a man of business; from the stand- 
ards of a philanthropist to the standards of a self-seeker. It 
is hard to say whether the decadence was commenced by lower 
aims on the part of the practitioner, or by a diminished appre- 
ciation of high aims on the part of the public. Both conditions 
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have probably been concerned in the general result; but it is 
from the profession itself, if at all, that reforms must originate. 
It should be the business of the profession to educate its em- 
ployers, to teach them the true objects and the true dignity of 
medicine, to show that the receipt of payment for services is not 
incompatible with the most absolute honesty in rendering them, 
and that everything which lowers the doctor in the estimation 
of the public has a steady tendency to diminish his usefulness to 
the community, and to impair his power of rendering the ser- 
vices which are sought at his hands. A French writer has al- 
ready described him as “Le Mal Nécessaire”; and, if he once 
ceases to be governed by principles which render him abso- 
lutely trustworthy, this is the position which he will naturally 
tend to assume. The English doctor especially has a great 
heritage to protect ; for it was of him that Robert Louis Steven- 
son wrote the well-known words with which I may fitly bring 
this article to a conclusion. “There are men, and classes of 
men, that stand above the common herd ; the soldier, the sailor, 
and the shepherd not unfrequently; the artist rarely; rarelier 
still, the clergyman; the physician almost as a rule. He is the 
flower (such as it is) of our civilization; and when that stage 
of man is done with, and only remembered to be marvelled at 
in history, he will be thought to have shared as little as any 
in the defects of the period, and most notably exhibited the 
virtues of the race. Generosity he has, such as is possible to 
those who practice an art, never to those who drive a trade; 
discretion, tested by a hundred secrets ; tact, tried in a thousand 
embarrassments, and, what are more important, Heraclean 
cheerfulness and courage. So it is that he brings air and cheer 
into the sick room, and often enough, though not so often as 
he wishes, brings healing.”” May it be assumed that the de- 
fects to which I have ventured to call attention are “defects of 
the period” only, that they are the mere passing indications 
of a transition stage in the ethics of the profession, and that 
it may emerge from this stage with increased power to fulfill 
its highest duties, and with increased willingness to accept its 


most weighty responsibilities. 
R. BRUDENELL CARTER. 
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IS COMMERCIAL INTEGRITY INCREASING? 


Tus article consists, with only slight changes, of two letters 
written in reply to some questions addressed by a clergyman to 
a number of business men in St. Louis a few years ago. The 
following questions were submitted :— 

1. Are the principles which underlie present business meth- 
ods opposed to the principles of Christianity, so that one cannot 
succeed, by doing to others as he would have others do to him? 

2. Is it true, that to succeed in business men must commit 


sin? 
3. If so, what sins? Must they deceive? Must they blunt 
the fine edge of honesty in any way? Must they disregard 


Sunday ? 

4. Ought the pulpit to try to elevate the standards of trade? 

To the first three questions I answer, most emphatically, No! 
To the fourth question I reply, ves; if the clergy, after a careful 
investigation and study of the subject, conscientiously believe 
that other forces are not at work which tend to constantly ele- 
vate the standards of trade, and that their efforts in other ways 
will not indirectly be productive of more good. 

My reasons for these conclusions are based on a business 
experience of over thirty years, which convinces me, beyond 
a shadow of a doubt, that during this period great progress has 
been made in elevating the methods of trade; that the standard 
of commercial honesty and business integrity of the man of 
mercantile affairs of to-day is far higher than ever before, and 
that matters have so shaped themselves that much success in 
business cannot be attained by any other means than by the 
strictest adherence to the principles of honor and equity. 

The tendency of the times is and has been for many years 
past towards the centralization of business. Whether this is 
for the good of the community at large is at present a much- 
discussed question, my own belief being that it is the working 
out of an economic law which advanced civilization makes 
necessary, and that time will demonstrate that it is for the best 
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interests of all both from the economic and moral standpoint. 
As a consequence of this tendency, the mercantile and manu fac- 
turing houses and banking institutions of to-day are of greater 
magnitude than those of a quarter of a century ago. One who 
has seen day by day the changes which have created present 
conditions in business, should be able to draw comparisons to 
prove his conclusions. As I am engaged in the mercantile 
business, I shall take chiefly that line for my comparison, 
although what I may say applies with equal force to manufac- 
turing and other lines. 

It is a common belief among those who have not investigated 
the subject that, as business has hecome more aggressive and 
profits greatly lessened, proprietors have, to a great degree, 
ignored the golden rule—“Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,” and equalized a severe per cent. of loss in 
profits by great reductions in salaries, and by demanding the 
performance of more work on the part of the employés. This 
belief is erroneous, for we are to-day, with some few excep- 
tions of minor importance, paying substantially the same sala- 
ries for the same services that we did twenty-five to thirty years 
ago, while the purchasing power of money is two or three times 
greater, and the hours for work are less. 

If no material reduction of salaries has taken place, if the 
working hours are less, and if it now takes three times the 
quantity of goods to equal the same amount in dollars and cents 
that it did formerly, greatly increasing the expense of conduct- 
ing business while our per cent. of gross profit has been more 
than cut in half, the question naturally arises: How have we 
survived and continued to make our business profitable? 
Simply by the adoption of the most economic methods, and by 
a very large expansion of business which is only possible by 
inspiring confidence. And confidence cannot be maintained 
excepting by universally upright dealings. There is no man 
possessed of sufficient brains to make a permanent success of 
business by a departure from these lines, unless he has a 
monopoly, and monopolies are few and far between. 

In former years, when the average house did a small business 
and when competition was not as great as it is now, there was 
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an opportunity for deceit and disreputable methods to be to 
some extent temporarily successful. There were few trade 
papers giving quotations and it was exceedingly difficult for a 
purchaser to keep thoroughly posted, which made impositions, 
in the way of excessive prices for goods, possible. As a natural 
consequence there was irregularity, and customers of the same 
class could be charged different prices and those prices kept 
track of. The very large profits obtained were an invitation 
for deceit in defending them. The retail stores pursued the 
same practice: they charged what they could get, and the 
favored clerk was the one who could, by the smoothness of his 
tongue, get the most exorbitant prices. These conditions have 
all changed and can never prevail again. This is proved by the 
fact that the largest concerns and the ones most favorably situ- 
ated and best organized are content to make two and a half to 
three and a half per cent. net on sales, and from five to seven 
and a half per cent. on their capital. 

When organization was not as good as it is now, it was cus- 
tomary for business firms, during the busy season, to work 
their employés nights. This hardly ever occurs nowadays, and 
Sunday work, on the part of employés or employers, is rarely 
heard of. We have demonstrated in the past, in our own estab- 
lishment, that night work, except on very unusual occasions, 
does not pay. Our records in various departments have proven 
that the gain made was more than lost by poorer service subse- 
quently, due to over-fatigue. The laws of nature cannot be 
ignored without the payment of a penalty, and any man or set 
of men who disregard these laws, which make necessary a rest 
of one day in seven, in the long run injure their business instead 
of advancing it. Independent of any moral side of the sub- 
ject, Sunday work is a mistake. 

As the traveling salesmen are the mouthpieces of the houses 
they represent, they reflect the character of their principals, and 
it is right that in a general way their employers should be 
judged by them. I know of nothing in connection with busi- 
ness that so positively demonstrates its moral improvement as 
the change that has taken place in this class of employés. 
Formerly many, I think I may say most, firms expected them 
Vol. XI.—No. 1 4 
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to be more or less convivial with customers; they were given 
great license in their expense accounts; they were not measured 
by their direct results, and, as a consequence, they were more or 
less disreputable. At the present time I am proud of our sales- 
men; they are an honorable, intelligent, dignified set of men. 
They cannot be otherwise and retain their positions. They are 
given a small route, in the central portion of which they select 
as large a town as possible for their home and headquarters, 
from which, as a rule, they go forth every Monday morning, 
spending their Saturdays and Sundays at home. In this way 
they are not deprived of restraining home influences, as was the 
case when the routes were large. Few salesmen now have a 
larger territory than they can cover about every three weeks. 
They not only have to be intelligent and thoroughly posted on 
the goods they sell, but on competitive goods sold by others as 
well; and moreover, they have to be informed in regard to the 
peculiar wants of their respective routes. The up-to-date sales- 
man is an authority on goods, and to a great extent a counsellor 
and adviser to his customers. As he is coming in constant con- 
tact with them, they know him for what he is. Having a small 
route from which he is expected to achieve certain results and 
by which he is measured for his salary, he strives to retain all 
his trade. This he can only do by selling customers such goods 
as he knows they can sell, any hard stock on their shelves 
bought from him being a constant advertisement against him. 
He must be strictly truthful and straightforward, for any dere- 
liction on his part shatters confidence, which is fatal to a con- 
tinuance of business relations. He realizes, as few others do, 
that the first deception or resort to subterfuge with his cus- 
tomers is the fatal mistake that cannot be overcome. When 
routes were larger he could lose the trade of one party and 
equalize it by making a new customer somewhere else in the 
wide field he covered. 

We have had a very large experience in employing new sales- 
men, and while this experience has taught us a great deal and 
enabled us to understand the many qualifications which are 
necessary for their success, we are by no means infallible in our 
judgment of them, for the reason that we cannot always tell 
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whether they are straightforward. To be successful, a man 
must be intelligent, persevering, possessed of tact, and, above 
all things, the embodiment of honor. It sometimes happens 
that we give a position to a man to represent us on the road, 
who is thoroughly well informed in our business, who is gentle- 
manly in his manner and bearing, exceedingly magnetic, com- 
bats all arguments well, and we make up our minds that in him 
we have a treasure. He starts out on his route and is a phe- 
nomenal success. Later on we have complaints from our cus- 
tomers in reference to the orders he has taken; we find that he 
resorts to subterfuges and artifices, that he stuffs orders, etc., 
and not being able to correct him, he ultimately loses his posi- 
tion. In other words, he has all the qualities in his make-up for 
a good salesman, with the exception of the one that is the most 
essential and important of all—namely, the ingredient of honor. 

As I have already indicated, the chances for taking advan- 
tage of customers are very much less now than was the case 
twenty-five or thirty years ago; yet opportunities are not alto- 
gether lacking. Our own line of goods happens to be an 
exceedingly complicated one. From time to time there are 
parties starting in the business who, in the very nature of 
things, cannot be well informed; yet the best houses make it a 
practice not only not to take advantage of them, but to do them 
the fullest measure of justice within their power. We ourselves 
would rather sell stock to a new party than dispose of ten times 
the amount of goods in other ways, for we believe that if that 
party bestows on us his confidence and we do not betray it in 
any way, he will undoubtedly appreciate the fact later on in his 
business career, when he is better educated in the goods, and the 
continuance of his trade will be reasonably sure to follow. 

If salesmen have improved (and of this there is no doubt) it 
is not because men of that class, independent of their connection 
with their houses, would naturally have done so, but because 
their principals exact a certain standard which they must live 
up to and follow. In large houses it is customary to send to 
the salesmen general letters from day to day, giving changes in 
prices, information in relation to goods, and instructions for 
their guidance. The matter for such letters is arranged and 
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written by heads of departinents as well as principals. In our 
own establishment, in order that there may never be given to 
the salesmen any misinformation whatever, it is made the duty 
of one of the chief officers to audit these letters before they are 
permitted to be printed. 

There is nothing more necessary to success in a large whole- 
sale house than to have the active support and cooperation of 
its employés. This cannot be obtained unless they positively 
believe that every statement made to them by their principals is 
absolutely true. If one departure is made, there is no reason in 
their minds why other information should not be of the same 
character. It is not only necessary to prevent misstatements in 
order to achieve the best results, but it is also necessary for the 
customer. Large houses that have a trade in various sections, 
accomplish this by putting in their catalogues “Not recom- 
mended” against certain qualities of goods. In some places 
cheap goods which fill the requirements of purchasers are 
bought knowingly. These would not be serviceable or desirable 
goods for customers in other localities. It is necessary to keep 
a complete stock of various kinds and qualities of merchandise 
in order to meet the requirements of all classes of trade. Yet 
the best houses, believing that there is the best value given in 
the highest grades of goods, push them, and sell the poorer 
qualities under protest. 

There is a prevailing impression that the shrewdest buyers 
are often the most deceitful persons. As I happen to be in 
charge of the buying department, 1 am prepared to contradict 
this, and to prove that such impressions are false. In fact, no 
buyer can be successful for any length of time and in any way 
resort to deceit or misstatements. There are few departments 
in a house wherein there exists such absolute necessity for 
straightforward dealings. Manufacturersselling goodsinlarge 
quantities make their prices confidential as a rule, and while a 
temporary benefit may be accomplished by a betrayal of prices, 
on the part of the buyer—that is, by giving the quotations of 
one manufacturer to a competing one, as a leverage to obtain 
lower prices from him—the benefit is never lasting. Men of 
experience in business are not so unsophisticated as to believe 
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that favors, said to be extended to them exclusively, are denied 
to others; if prices are betrayed to them, their own in turn will 
be made use of in a similar way to others. Suspicion is at once 
created, which in itself prevents a buyer from obtaining what 
he is entitled to, from a fear, on the part of the seller, of creat- 
ing a demoralization in prices. 

Every buyer with us understands that in purchasing goods 
he must be strictly fair and just to all. He must, regardless of 
personal preferences, place his orders with firms which have 
earned them by their quotations, even though the per cent. of 
difference in price be slight. His statements must be accurate 
and truthful; he must never betray the confidence of manu- 
facturers. 

If a business of any magnitude is worth conducting, it is 
worth perpetuating, and it cannot be perpetuated except by the 
selection of the best and most efficient men obtainable to take 
charge of the important departments in it. These men, who are 
expecting at some future time to occupy still more important 
positions, understand full well that they must carry out the 
policy of the house, and if the policy of the house is honorable 
they must rigidly adhere to it. The young men who are 
employed from time to time are acute of observation and are 
not slow to recognize this, and they naturally emulate the exam- 
ple of those who are over them. 

In all departments there is an education in politeness, 
patience, tact, tolerance and forbearance, which are not only 
absolutely necessary for a business life, but good qualities for 
the home as well. Such environments sharpen the sense of 
honor and quicken the perception of justice and equity. A man 
may err in his home life, commit all kinds of abuses and 
excesses, and have his offences condoned on account of family 
pride. But the laws of trade are inexorable; they are unrelent- 
ing and unforgiving, and every mistake, every disreputable or 
dishonorable act, directly or indirectly, entails pecuniary loss. 

I do not mean to imply that business is altogether pure in its 
operations, for such is not the case; but in a general way the 
methods are good, and in my opinion will not only remain so 
but will continue to improve. There are parties engaged in 
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business who, in order to obtain orders, will give commissions 
to buyers; and the moral perceptions of some are so opaque 
that they cannot see that there is little distinction between this 
and disobeying the Eighth Commandment. This kind of busi- 
ness can only be done in a limited way, because, as a rule, the 
purchases that are made are by parties who buy for themselves. 
When such is not the case there is a temptation and an oppor- 
tunity for fraud, and in consequence the contracting business, 
the railroad business and the government business are more or 
less tainted with it. 

Extreme pains to prevent fraud often lead to it. The gov- 
ernment, in some of its transactions, affords an excellent exam- 
ple of this. At certain seasons of the year a description of the 
goods that are wanted for various places throughout the coun- 
try is published in pamphlet form and distributed very generally 
for the purpose of inviting parties to make bids. The detail 
necessary for this work is very great. The government 
requires that for every item bid on (excepting the most stand- 
ard goods, which are specific in their nature) there must be a 
sample submitted. And when the contract is awarded to a firm, 
said samples are given to an inspector, who must see that the 
goods are exactly the same as samples submitted and is expected 
to see them packed and shipped. All bills must be made out in 
multifold, to send to different parties for the purpose of the 
detection of anything that may be wrong in connection with the 
transaction. Business firms that have bid on these requisitions 
and received orders for the goods have at times been put to 
unusual inconvenience and in consequence have met with con- 
siderable loss. Inasmuch as all goods have to be held subject to 
inspection, it is necessary to lay out on floors all those not in 
original cases. It has transpired in some instances that this 
space, which is valuable and often necessary for the general 
operation of business, has been occupied in this way for a period 
of two months or more, awaiting the uncertain arrival of the 
inspector. Inspectors, who are not always all they should be in 
point of integrity, are prone to deal in technicalities and decline 
to receive goods, regardless of the fact that they are exactly 
the same as the ones that have been bid for, and, in a very 
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manifest way, invite fees for their service to the bidders and 
lack of service to the government. The best firms find that 
they are better off without this kind of business, and the conse- 
quence is that few parties care to have anything to do with it, 
and the government pays a very high price for the goods it 
buys—quality considered. 

The railroad business is, in a certain way, conducted on sim- 
ilar lines; that is, the railroad companies make up their requisi- 
tions from month to month and invite all parties who are in 
position to supply goods to make bids, and there is no doubt 
that the “greasing of palms’’ is an easy way to make money 
out of such business. As in the case of government bids, the 
goods do not go to the parties who are to own them. In the 
case of the government they go to the various agents, who have 
no direct interest in them. In the case of the railroads, the 


goods are shipped to their various machine shops and store 


rooms. 
These abuses have prevailed in the past to a very much 


greater extent than at present, because large corporations like 
railroads have found that their best interests were served by 
having in their various buying departments men in whom 
they could place implicit confidence and paying them the nec- 
essary salaries to hold them there. In other words, they give 
them power and measure them by the results they achieve, thus 
recognizing the fact that the detail necessary to prevent fraud 
is not only expensive, but defeats the very object it is intended 
to accomplish. As a consequence the purchasing agents of 
railroads to-day, as a rule, are men of a very high standard 
of integrity. 

People have said to me quite often that they supposed that 
an establishment like ours had a system of operation that 
would make it almost impossible for an employé to defraud 
us. While we aim to be a very systematic and well organ- 
ized house, I must candidly admit that there are quite a num- 
ber of employés who, if they so elected, could defraud us. 
They have been given certain positions because we believed 
them to be men of undoubted honor and integrity in whom we 
could place the most implicit confidence. We are glad to say 
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that, with a trifling exception or two, in all our business his- 
tory we have not found that our confidence has been mis- 
placed. We know full well by our business experience that if 
we adopted the methods in operation in government matters, 
we could not accomplish what we are now able to do. There 
may be extremes in both directions; that is, a system so loose 
in its operation as to positively invite fraud, and another so 
complicated as to make business expensive, and to give a 
certain class of employés the feeling that confidence is placed 
in the system, rather than in themselves. 

We find that in order to prevent fraud, less and less latitude 
has been given by the municipal government to the highest 
officers, and more and more plans have been put in operation 
to prevent leakage, pilfering, etc. But there is a growing 
belief among the best thinkers of the country that we have 
gone to extremes in that direction, and that the best interests 
of all will be conserved by conducting the affairs of the 
municipality more on the lines of those adopted by some of 
the largest and best organized houses—namely, by giving the 
mayor and other officers more latitude and holding them 
responsible. 

Anti-Trust laws and various other laws are being passed 
quite generally in many States which contain some few good 
clauses and many pernicious ones. These laws are usually 
urged by political demagogues to cater to a sentimentality on 
the part of an ignorant constituency and not for any good 
reason. They hamper trade in various ways. They are ex- 
pected to be dead letters in some cases, and they are more or 
less evaded and always will be. 

Municipal legislation is often so corrupt that many a man 
who earnestly wants to do right indirectly bribes his way for 
perhaps the privilege of a switch, rather than have his business 
held up indefinitely. His conscience is palliated by the feeling 
that his highest duty is to his family or his stockholders, many 
of whom may be widows and orphans. I do not attempt to 
defend such actions—there is no moral defence. I am simply 
showing that the chief occasions for disreputable acts in busi- 
ness houses are largely outside of regular business channels. 
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Great license is undoubtedly taken by many business men in 
giving in taxes. In this and other matters a business man is 
expected to have, in addition to his real conscience, a commer- 
cial one. This I confess is bad. The operation of a commer- 
cial conscience in such matters lowers one’s moral standing. 

Some existing business conditions do tend to destroy a fine 
sense of honor, and to neutralize the effect of other agencies 
for good. This class of business, however, is, as a rule, 
avoided by the large business houses. 

Among the bankers, whom some politicians have denounced 
in the most unmitigated terms, we find high examples of 
integrity and honor. The small bankers or usurers of former 
vears have been succeeded by men of the highest standards 
who can be trusted. They have advanced while statesmen 
appear to have degenerated into political demagogues. 

The farmer has been mistakenly held up as the best example 
of honor. His environments are such that he does not come 
in touch with the public and have the same opportunity for 
moral advancement as other classes. Mechanics and other 
skilled workmen are recognized generally by men who under- 
stand such matters as being very much superior to the farmer 
in moral perception. 

From what I[ have said it may be inferred that business men 
are honest because it pays to be honest. Well, it does pay to 
he honest and we cannot gainsay the fact. Yet a business man, 
if he is built on the right plan, sees the eternal fitness of things 
and recognizes those higher laws which he may not profess to 
define but nevertheless firmly believes in. His environment and 
training do not blunt but on the contrary keenly sharpen his 
perception of right and wrong, and he must transact his 
business in accordance with it, in order to maintain his 
self-respect. He is impelled to deal correctly and to be honest, 
solely because it is right to do so, which from my point of view 
1s the highest motive that can actuate a man. 

I have heard the statement made that mercantile training 
engenders mercenary motives, that it makes the general aim 
in life of a business man mere money-getting. My experience 
among business men with whom I associate is a positive and 
absolute refutation of this statement. 
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It remains to consider the point of view of a man who says— 

“That the principles which underlie the present business 
methods are opposed to the principle, ‘Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you,’ is proven by the saying— 
and a true one—that ‘competition is the life of trade.’ ” 

“The golden rule is the spirit of codperation, while competi- 
tion must and does in fact tend to annihilate all spirit of codp- 
eration.” 

“Competition in one way or another, either towards compet- 
itors or else towards employés, tends to prevent the practice of 
the golden rule.” 

I take direct issue with these statements. Competition 
stands for advancement and civilization, and instead of oppos- 
ing coOperation and ignoring the teachings of the golden rule. 
it fosters both and makes it necessary in business affairs to put 
them into operation to achieve satisfactory results. 

[ have tried to show that during the past generation, a period 
far more intense in commercial competition than any in our 
history, the working hours of employés have grown shorter 
and wages have remained the same while their purchasing 
power has become much greater. It may be argued that 
employés should receive more fruits of their labor. But if 
they received all the fruits of their earnings, it would mean 
only a small advance per capita. We do not employ anyone 
for a given length of time. We do not even have contracts to 
that effect with our traveling salesmen. We hold that no one 
can do us justice who becomes dissatisfied, and it is better for 
us and better for him to leave whenever he sees fit. Further 
than that, if an employé is offered a larger salary, a better 
opportunity for advancement, it is his duty to take advantage 
of it and we should not stand in his way. 

During the past twenty-five years a great many of our 
employés have left us and started in business for themselves, 
among them many whose services were valuable and with 
whom we regretted to part; yet, singular as it may seem, with 
the exception of one who has not been in business long enough 
to demonstrate what he can accomplish, not one has been suc- 
cessful. In fact, they have all given up their undertakings and 
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gravitated back to clerical positions. Of all the employés who 
have voluntarily left us, eighty-five to ninety per cent. have 
made applications to return. 

Men are not endowed equally, and ability of any quality will 
seek its level. Does it not follow that the golden rule is being 
practiced by the successful business houses in holding their 
employés up to the maximum level of their abilities? We 
must deal with conditions and recognize facts, and facts 
prove that about ninety-five per cent. of business men fail to 
succeed, and only five per cent. of the whole have sufficient “‘all 
round” business ability to sustain themselves independently. 
Severe competition has forced the large business concerns to 
be coOperative in their methods. The modern establishment 
is so cooperative in its workings that most successful business 
men must frankly admit that their success has been due to it. 

Statistics show that the best-organized and most favorably 
located manufacturing and mercantile institutions do not make 
over two and a half to three and a half per cent. on sales. Even 
if they give their customers goods at cost, they would not bene- 
fit them much in a pecuniary way. This would be carrying out 
the golden rule in a way not pleasant to contemplate, and would 
lead to disastrous results. 

If a straightforward customer becomes involved, we 
endeavor to assist him as far as we can consistently. Ifa firm 
meets with adversity and makes an honest failure, it is almost 
the universal custom for mercantile creditors to say—“Pay 
what you feel you are able to. Attempt no more.” This is the 


golden rule in a more beautiful form. 
I. W. Morton. 


St. Louts, Mo. 
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THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO EVOLUTION. 


WITHIN the memory of the present generation a great 
change has come over our conceptions of nature, and it was to 
be expected that these altered conceptions should react on our 
views of conduct, with the result, as some think, of demanding 
a reassessment of moral values and a reconstruction of ethical 
science on the lines of evolutionary teaching. The history of 
ethics shows that it has been at all times very sensitive to the 
shock of those far-reaching events and discoveries by which old 
associations are loosened and the possibilities of speculation 
proportionately extended. When Zeno the Stoic substituted 
the conception of a world-wide community for the idealized 
city-state of Plato and Aristotle, he was more than probably 
translating the conquests of Alexander into theory. By placing 
the site of his Utopia in the New World, Sir Thomas More 
shows clearly enough that the discovery of America combined 
with the spirit of the classic Renaissance to suggest a complete 
reorganization of society. And it is interesting to observe that 
the new thought does not invariably work on the lines of the 
new experience, but may even attempt to reverse them. While 
Charles I. and his Parliament were disputing by arms for the 
right to coerce opinion, or at least the public expression of 
opinion, Milton was framing a theory of free speech equally 
remote from the views of either party. While a Jacobin 
tyranny was rising on the ruins of the old French monarchy, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt was preaching the gospel of individ- 
ualism in his juvenile essays on “The Sphere of Government.” 
Godwin’s “Political Justice,” written shortly afterwards with- 
out any reference to the work of his young German contem- 
porary, is a still more thorough-going protest against every 
kind of coercion, whether exercised by the one, the few, or the 
many. Nothing could well be more opposed to the teaching of 
Ruusseau, the great apostle of the National Convention; and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, in her “Rights of Woman,” sets herself 
as energetically against Rousseau’s scheme of female education 
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as her future husband sets himself against the polity of the 


“Contrat Social.” 

Neither the conquests of Alexander nor the discovery of 
America, neither the English nor the French Revolution, in- 
volved such a shock to old prejudices or threw open such a 
vista of new possibilities as the doctrine of organic transmuta- 
tion. Had the dreams of alchemy been fulfilled they would 
have brought no such promise of boundless wealth and of 
perpetual youth. 

But the relation between evolution and ethics is of a more 
specific sort than that which has existed between new experi- 
ences and old standards of conduct in the past. For, whatever 
may have been its origin among the Greeks, the theory of de- 
velopment, as revived in modern times, is distinctly an out- 
growth of moral idealism. When philosophy had extended the 
notion of a supreme good from an individual to a universal 
possession, human history came to be viewed as the process by 
which that boon was being won, in other words as a process of 
gradual growth; and by a further generalization the human 
race itself was conceived as having been developed from a 
purely animal ancestry, and the higher from the lower animal 
types by virtue of the same efforts towards perfection that are 
now bearing us onward to our ultimate destination. No one, 
I think, who studies the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer in 
their chronological order, can fail to observe that he began 
with the end, working down from an ideal of human perfection 
to the simplest forms of existence through the social, psycho- 
logical, vital, and physical processes, of which it was to be the 
final result. And his endeavor to interpret evolution as a re- 
arrangement of matter and motion, whether successful or not, 
aims at securing for our future hopes the guarantee of ineluc- 
table necessity and scientific demonstration. And another great 
systematic thinker of the last generation, Edward von Hart- 
mann, while on many points diametrically opposed to Mr. 
Spencer, agrees with him in this method of reading evolution 
by the light of its ethical end. Only the English optimist finds 
his end in the most complete expansion of life, while the Ger- 
man pessimist finds his in the absolute extinction of existence 
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itself. A Hegelian might use either system as an illustration 
of the principle that opposites tend to pass into one another. 


According to Mr. Spencer, who in this instance may be taken 
to express the general opinion of modern astronomers, human 
life, after attaining the greatest happiness of which its environ- 
ment permits, must eventually come to an end with the planet 
on which it is borne—in other words, the worst that can happen 
is sure to come. On the other hand, the more complete extinc- 
tion anticipated by Hartmann is from his point of view the best 
thing that can happen, and, as such, is the determining princi- 
ple of progress. But this extinction may not, after all, be final. 
There is an even chance that the will to live may emerge once 
more from the annihilating equation with the will to die 
toward which it tends, to tread again the weary round of illu- 
sion and despair. And Mr. Spencer’s conclusion leaves more 
than a hope that from the crash of dissolving worlds a new 
universe may be born. 

In reading such speculations one thinks of the Dies Ire, 
with its appeal to the witness of psalmist and sibyl, or of the 
infinitely reiterated petition for our Father’s Kingdom to come. 
And as the doctrine of an ideal end to be realized by the collec- 
tive efforts of the human race was a nursling of Hebrew 
prophecy and Christian prayer, so also the optimistic interpre- 
tation first of human history, then of all history as a working 
out of that ideal, was a survival of the belief in an overruling 
Providence. But, in the judgment of many, evolution as a sci- 
entific law leaves no standing-ground for that belief. At any 
rate, modern science has definitely discarded the assumption 
that the world was constructed for our benefit, and it looks on 
nature as a system of forces, that moves round or moves on in 
complete disregard of our wishes or our hopes. In the lan- 
guage of the schools, teleology has everywhere been superseded 
by mechanical causation; and even those who hold that the 
teleological method may still be legitimately applied would 
explain it in an Aristotelian rather than in a Platonic sense; 
that is, they would say that the different parts of an organism 
existed for the sake of each other and of the whole, not for the 
sake of an external end or of an end that has not vet been 
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realized. It is, of course, true that when the evolution of life 
is explained by such causes as natural selection or adaptation 


to the environment, there seems to be an implication that vital 
development follows a certain direction and is impelled by 
forces having possibly an ethical value; but what that direction 
and value may be is still an unsettled and disputed question. 

Let us assume for a moment that the question has been de- 
cided in a sense adverse to the hopes of the older prophets. We 
will suppose that the survival of the fittest acting in conjunction 
with the progress of material civilization tends to create a type 
oi character as selfish as the Martians of Percy Greg’s “Across 
the Zodiac,” or a society as degraded as that foreshadowed in 
the romances of Mr. H. G. Wells. What will be the attitude of 
ethics in the face of her revolted daughter evolution? Must 
she reconsider her whole position, transform her standards, 
and appeal to new motives of action? 

I must say that for my part I do not feel the necessity for 
any such change of front. Faith in the ultimate triumph of 
right over wrong was, as we have seen, inherited from re- 
ligion; it was trust in the divine government of the world 
translated into the language of scientific philosophy. But even 
within the limits of theology such doctrines as that the moral 
law depends on the will of God, and that our compliance with 
it depends on the prospect of something that will happen after 
our death in a readjusted scheme of things, have never been 
allowed to pass without a protest from great numbers of be- 
lievers. Much less need the independent morality of the pres- 
ent day suffer itself to be influenced by contingencies whose 
occurrence would only prove, what has long been known, that 
right is not always might. The masters of philosophy have 
not taught us to worship success, and we are not going to 
worship it even should it be presented to us under the garb of 
evolution. No scientific sociologist will maintain that, judged 
by reference to any principle of progress, the path of humanity 
through all past history has described a uniformly ascending 
curve; yet at no period, however dissolute or violent, have the 
ideal demands of righteousness been lowered; and the most 
inspiring examples of self-devotion from Homer’s Hector 
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onwards, have ever been offered by the defenders of a hopeless 
cause. 

A reference to the kindred science of esthetics may put the 
point contended for in a clearer light. It is notorious that the 
advances of modern industry do not make for beauty. Our 
buildings, our costumes, our vehicles, our means of communi- 
cation and of publicity, grow more hideous every day; and it 
is probable that the future holds possibilities of still greater 
horror in reserve. Yet the canons of good taste remain unal- 
tered or develop by a logic of their own, in which the spectacles 
of common life take no share except as object-lessons in what 
to avoid; our appreciation of the old models is not less but if 
anything more keen than ever; nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the instructed critics of future generations will fall 
below us in this respect. And even if we foresaw that beautiful 
things were doomed to utter disappearance or neglect among 
posterity, our love for them would not lose one jot of its inten- 
sity, nor would those among us who can create them work with 
diminished energy at their glorious tasks. But if numbers 
have no authority as against the laws of beauty, neither have 
they any authority as against the laws of right. 

If so much be admitted, a somewhat unexpected consequence 
seems to follow. I have been reasoning on the assumption that 
evolution will bring about the substitution—at least among 
the mass of mankind—-of a lower for a higher standard of con- 
duct, and I have tried to show that our ethical attitude would 
not be affected by the prospect. Now let us reverse the assump- 
tion, or, in other words, let us return to the optimistic theory 
that evolution is tending towards a golden age, an age of rela- 
tive if not quite absolute moral perfection. Does such a pros- 
pect place our present morality on any firmer foundation? I 
find myself compelled to answer that it does not. As regards 
the ethical standard, the supreme good, we are no better off 
than before, for in assuming the perfect goodness of the society 
that is to be, we assurm.> that its members will act up to our 
standard of morality, whatever that may be. Our summum 
bonum is not the end because it will be realized, but it will be 
realized because it is the end. Perhaps, however, the doctrine 
of evolution, if it supplies no new principle of action, supplies 
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a new motive of action, and makes the performance of duty 
easier or more agreeable through the magnificent prospect that 
it opens up. An adherent of this school certainly has one great 
advantage over the philosopher in “Rasselas” who bids men 
live according to nature, and who, when the Prince of Abys- 
sinia asks him what he means, can only say that to live accord- 
ing to nature is tc cooperate with the general tendency of the 
present system of things; for if he has mastered Mr. Spencer’s 
Ethics he is in a position to define that tendency with extreme 
precision. But he could not tell any more than Johnson’s 
Stoic how the Prince’s desire for felicity is to be gratified by 
cooperating with the present or, for that matter, with the fu- 
ture system. Indeed, not only are our actual burdens not 
lightened but they are even increased by an additional feeling 
of responsibility for the future of mankind. Of course he can 
appeal to whatever motives are ordinarily invoked on behalf 
of disinterested virtue. But these are equally available what- 
ever theory of evolution we adopt, or even if we refuse to adopt 
any theory whatever. lor my part, I can only imagine one 
additional inducement to be good which this view supplies, and 
that is the satisfaction of finding ourselves on the winning 
side. But unfortunately the same considerations that inter- 
vened to protect our moral fibre against the chill of despair 
must equally render it inaccessible to the stimulus of hope. We 
are pledged not to worship success, and righteousness must be 
no dearer to us in victory than in defeat. Nor is it by any 
means certain that the evolutionary forecast would have an 
invariably stimulating effect. If in moments of temporary 
disaster and despondency a vision of ultimate triumph may 
come to reanimate the drooping courage and to rally the brok- 
en lines of those who fight for the good cause, it is equally pos- 
sible that a fatalistic confidence in the forces that ensure suc- 
cess without the aid of any particular individual may relieve 
them from the necessity of painful and gratuitous exertion. 
Like historical optimism, this method of enlisting evolution 
on the side of conscience is in truth a survival of religious be- 
lief. We have so long been accustomed to regard the Will that 
creates and guides the universe as the source and sanction of 
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ethical distinctions that when a chain of mechanical causes has 
been substituted for that will, we are easily induced to accept 
the “stream of tendency” as a “power that makes for right- 
eousness,” or, like Wordsworth, “to recognize the soul of all 
our moral being in nature and the language of the sense.” 
And, just as it has often been shown that an appeal to super- 
natural sanctions derogates from the perfect purity of the 
moral motive, so it may be urged with equal reason that to be 
moral because morality holds the winning cards is not to be 
moral at all. 

So far I have discussed the relation between ethics and evo- 
lution from what some will call a very limited point of view. 
They will say that the pioneers of evolution have greatly 
underestimated the scope of their own discoveries or rather of 
the method that they have introduced into philosophy, that we 
have passed from a solid to a fluid régime of thought, and that 
in view of the boundless prospects opening before us a currency 
of even some millenniums fails to guarantee the perpetual 
validity of our moral values. 

In considering the point thus raised, let me begin by calling 
attention to a truth which, simple and obvious as it may seem, 
is rather apt to be forgotten. [Evolution is not a power any 
more than time, but an abstraction, a general expression for a 
variety of specific changes perfectly definite in their character, 
our knowledge of which is derived from and limited by exper- 
ience. Now experience does not warrant the assumption that 
variability—for this rather than evolution would be the most 
appropriate term—is the ultimate law of things. Indeed it 
would be absurd to apply the name of law to a condition that 
would make law impossible. What modern science calls evolu- 
tion is a law, but a secondary and derivative law, only intel- 
ligible as a phase of elementary masses and movements of 
which the properties are constant and the sum can neither be 
diminished nor increased. Walking has been defined, or rather 
described as a perpetual losing and recovering of one’s bal- 
ance, and that is precisely what evolution amounts to. It is a 
transition from one state of equilibrium to another, and a 
transition that cannot be eternally prolonged. And, therefore, 
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according to the only complete theory of it as yet offered— 
Mr. Spencer’s theory—evolution has its limits. As the Germans 
say, good care is taken that the trees shall not grow into the 
sky. In the solar system a condition of stable equilibrium has 
long ago been reached. The changes still going on, on the 
earth’s surface are due to forces whose intensity is continually 
diminishing and which must ultimately become exhausted. In 
living bodies, whose metamorphoses offer the very type and 
prerogative instance of evolution, it is a process of adaptation 
to the environment, and must cease when adaptation is com- 
plete, as there can be no vital competition when all are equally 
fit to survive, and no inheritance of acquired habits when the 
acquisition of new habits has become useless. Even now ad- 
vance seems to take place almost solely along the lines of social 
development, and we may expect individuals to be modified, 
if at all, merely by becoming better adapted to the social state, 
in other words by becoming more moral, as morality is now 
understood—a result that will leave ethical science un- 
changed. 

Admitting that there is no reasonable prospect of a funda- 
mental change in the conditions of individual and social life, 
it may still be contended that ethical opinion, being subject 
like every other complex structure to the law of evolution, is 
in a state of perpetual flux, the certainties of one age melting 
away before the keener or bolder scrutiny of the next. Well, 
at any rate, such forebodings leave the position of ethics no 
worse than it has been since speculation on the subject first 
awoke. At an early period the different customs prevailing 
among different nations attracted the attention of Greek ob- 
servers and suggested the theory that moral distinctions are 
not natural but conventional. In modern times the same argu- 
ment based on a much wider range of experience has been 
employed, among others by Montaigne and Diderot, to justify 
the same scepticism ; and Hume in one of his most entertaining~ 
essays has shown how widely the moral estimates of his owm 
day differed from those of classical antiquity. Convictions: 
based on mere habit and custom are always liable to such 
attacks, but ethical scepticism, like every other scepticism, while 
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most valuable as a protest against the principle of authority, 
is powerless as against the principle of reason. Our ethics 
need no more be affected by the discordant practices of un- 
civilized or half-civilized tribes than our physics are affected 
by their mythology. The physical sciences also have their 
history, their evolution; and the later stages of that history 
often show not merely a change but a complete reversal of 
earlier views. As regards stability, indeed, ethics seem to have 
a decided advantage over other branches of knowledge, due, no 
doubt, to greater familiarity with the facts and greater interest 
in their correct interpretation. 

One more possibility remains to be examined. Let us sup- 
pose that the doctrine of evolution leaves our ethical standard 
and sanctions untouched, that we are still to conceive the col- 
lective interest of society all the world over, through all time, 
and with the inclusion of all sensitive beings, as the highest 
good—good for the whole by definition, and made good for 
each individual by processes about which we differ, but in 
whose outcome, under the form of obedience to law more or 
less voluntary, more or less complete, we are agreed—we ask 
ourselves to what extent our notions about the means for ac- 
complishing this great end are affected by the doctrine of 
evolution. Is it not possible that in the light of our new 
knowledge certain laws hitherto supposed to be of absolutely 
binding obligation may have to be repealed as useless or mis- 
chievous to the supreme interests of humanity, seeing that we 
have not only to “codperate with the present scheme,” but with 
the future scheme as well ? 

I am afraid that here also we get no clear answer or an 
answer dictated by the prepossessions of the inquirer. It is 
true that systems of individual life and of social organization 
more or less opposed to existing opinion have been confidently 
put forward as the logical consequence of a belief in evolution. 
But an impartial examination will show that in every instance 
the proposal is one that has long been current among advanced 
thinkers, so-called (often the most retrograde of mankind), 
and is now being switched on to evolution as a means of draw- 
ing attention or of recommending it to popular favor. And 
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as usually happens with such interested interpretations the 
appeals go to prove that the new doctrine can be invoked with 
equal plausibility on behalf of the most divergent programs. 
Wagons moving in opposite directions are hitched to the 
same star. Mr. Spencer argues from the facts both of biolog- 
ical and of socia! development that government will first be 
limited to the maintenance of social order and will then be 
gradually superseded by voluntary codperation based on the 
universal recognition of proprietary rights. But then Mr. 
Spencer was an individualist before he adopted the develop- 
ment hypothesis; and there are those who, while they adhere 
to the general principles of his philosophy, hold that the state 
is destined to monopolize all the instruments of production 
and to direct the whole industry of the people. Imperialists 
anticipate and welcome a continuance of the process by which 
the huge political agglomerations of the present day have been 
formed, while positivists preach and predict the break-up of 
the existing Powers into small communities connected by a 
loose federal tie. A great majority hold that war is an un- 
mixed evil and bound to disappear with advancing civilization ; 
but there are some among us who agree with Hegel in treating 
regularized slaughter as an invaluable moral tonic of which, 
fortunately for the higher interests of humanity, occasional 
doses will never cease to he dealt out. 

In the sphere of private morality there is the same discord- 
ance of opinion, the same easy reference to evolutionary stand- 
ards, the same utter absence of originality. Social progress 
leads towards monogamy, and towards unlimited freedom of 
divorce, or even total abolition of the marriage-bond. Seeing 
that the improvement of the race has so far been carried on 
by natural selection we are to give more scope to this benefi- 
cent agency by forbidding the propagation of the weak and 
sickly, by allowing the hereditarily diseased and incapable to 
die out, and by permitting or prescribing the painless extinc- 
tion of unpromising infants—all in the name of evolution, 
but in obvious imitation of pre-scientific theory and practice. 
But the still numerous class who object to having human be- 
ings treated like a herd of cattle need not try to fight down 
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their amiable feelings. They will be told by the next speaker 
that the conscience of whose protests they are half ashamed is, 
from the evolutionary point of view, their safest guide, being 
the product of ancestral experiences of race-utility organized 
in the nervous system, or what practically comes to the same 
thing, in the social tissue by which they are surrounded ; while 
the views they abhor may not uncharitably be ascribed to 
atavistic degeneration. Or, again, it may be suggested that 
their unreasoned revulsion from modern Platonism is a col- 
lateral product of sympathetic interests, which on the whole 
do far more good than harm, and to tamper with which would 
be to risk their entire eradication. On both sides the new 
arguments are after-thoughts that in the long run do but 
neutralize one another, leaving the motives by which conviction 
is really determined to work as before. 

If the foregoing analysis can be trusted we are left with 
a negative conclusion. The doctrine of evolution from which 
so much had been hoped throws no fresh light on the problems 
of ethics, although perhaps the study of ethics throws some 
light on the evolution of that doctrine itself. But, apart from 
the gain of a lost illusion, our conclusion may count for that 
negation of a negation which implies a stronger assurance 
of positive truth. What some are apt to regard as a solvent 
of moral certainty seems powerless to loosen its cohesion. The 
lessons on which the world’s choicest spirits have lived are not 
made obsolete by any modern discoveries; nor is there reason 
to believe that a reversal of moral values is, any more than a 
reversal of logical values, among the surprises which the future 


has in store. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 
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TRUTH-SEEKING IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 


WHat ought to be the attitude of the educated man in 
regard to those doctrines of religion which have been taught 
him in childhood? We all know that this question presents 
itself with some degree of urgency to everyone who is thought- 
ful and conscientious, and that it often becomes obtrusive very 
early in adult life. Sometimes the answer is given at once, 
with the impetuous eagerness and assurance of youth,—only 
later to be greatly modified or wholly retracted ; sometimes it 
is stifled or postponed till its interest has yielded to the insist- 
ence of practical affairs, the routine of habit, or the attractions 
of a life of amusement; sometimes the doubt which the ques- 
tion implies is fought against as a thing of evil and crushed by 
strenuous effort; while occasionally the individual, endowed 
with patience and candor, thinks out some solution which for 
him is permanently satisfying and honorable. The unlike- 
nesses here referred to are not in relation to the sets of beliefs 
to which the diverging paths may lead; the point to be noticed 
is that the action of the mind when employed upon this subject 
will vary greatly in different cases. Even if we consider only 
those instances where the earnestness and honesty of the 
inquirer are competent to the task of examining beliefs hith- 
erto held sacred, and of striving to prove all things in order to 
hold fast that alone which is good, we still find a diversity of 
opinion as to whether this task should be undertaken at all, and, 
where it is attempted, differences as to the methods to be 
employed, the limits of the investigation, and the end which it 
is desired should be reached. The whole subject has obviously 
a far-reaching moral interest which makes good its claim for 
consideration. 

Probably few at the present day would attempt to maintain 
that an uncritical and facile assent should be immediately 
granted to dogmas, which, resting mainly on authority, yet 
deal with problems at once the most vital and the most complex 
with which the human mind can grapple. That there is some 
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legitimate use of the reason in application to a creed is gener- 
ally admitted. But, granted the right of the individual to 
concern himself with the grounds of his religious beliefs, how 
far does this right extend? Is it not merely a right but a duty? 
What benefits and what dangers may come from its exercise? 
Are there any interests with which those of the intellect may 
conflict,—any so superior to its own that in submission to 
them it must give up its demand for free and unlimited 
inquiry? Finally the question may arise, whether reason is 
adequate to the work it proposes to do, or whether it must nec- 
essarily find itself at last reduced to a confession of nescience, 

a confession that may seem to justify an indifferent or 
despairing acquiescence in doctrines which the most careful 
investigation fails either to establish or to negate. 

If such an examination into the basis of a religious creed is 
to be undertaken at all, it must have for its direct object the 
attainment oftruth. If an earnest man calls in question the more 
important of the religious dogmas which he has been taught,— 
such, for example, as the incarnation, the supernatural authori- 
tv of the bible or the church, the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of a world-creator and world-ruler,—and tries to 
find out whether he should continue to accept these ideas or to 
reject them, it is because he desires to hold only such opinions 
as are in agreement with real fact. Why has he such a desire? 
One answer is that he holds truth to be, in and for itself, a good, 
that is, intrinsically desirable. Another answer is that truth 
is good for that which it brings with it or which follows from 
it,—because it gives an intensifying of pleasure, or an increase 
of mental power, or a strengthening of the moral fibre, or 
perhaps that it does all of these. For if truth be not either 
for itself or for its consequences an object which it is wise to 
hold dear, that man surely does well who simply refuses to 
criticise or investigate his belief in supernatural religion ; since 
the anxiety and unrest during the process and the sense of loss 
which often accompanies its result are painful and disturbing 
factors in the life experience. Moreover, in many cases, there 
is no small risk that if the religious formulz are laid aside 
the ethical teachings so closely bound up with them may be 
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shaken in their influence, and the moral life lose thereby much 
support and stimulus. Then, too, it is no trifling task to 
weigh the evidence for and against any part of the super- 
natural theory of the universe, or to follow out the implications 
of theological doctrines, often highly abstruse in form and 
coming down to our generation in phraseology, originally 
scholastic and technical, and now only the more obscure and 
vague from being popularized in the religious consciousness. 
Add to these, the pain of breaking through old habits of 
thought, the possible severing of those ties of friendship and 
kinsmanship which the possession of a common faith and hope 
does so mutch to draw close, and the many sacrifices which 
even in our day may follow from the conscientious disapproval 
of the orthodox, and we may fairly conclude that unless truth is 
something so precious that even the smallest part of it is a pearl 
of great price, for the sake of which the merchantman may well 
sell all that he has, it is better to shut the eyes of the soul and 
continue passively receptive of teachings which are intimately 
bound up with the social life of the community, which can 
claim the sanction of centuries and are sweet with the fra- 
grance of early association. An adequate discussion of the 
subject would have to consider two questions: What is the 
worth of truth? and, Is truth attainable? both involving some 
notice of that old question of “jesting Pilate’s,” What is truth? 
The limits of the present paper render possible only a brief 
treatment of the value of truth. 

We all grant that truth-speaking is in the main a good thing. 
But the average conscience remains self-complacent if the ver- 
bal expression corresponds fairly well to the opinions held, 
without undertaking any very close examination as to whether 
such opinions coincide with reality. Not so Plato, 
who, in the well-known passage in the “Republic,” maintains 
that “the ignorance of the soul of the lie within,” that is, self- 
deception, is the true lie, hateful alike to gods and men,—the 
lie of which mere falsity in words is but a shadowy and com- 
paratively unimportant image. And surely the great philoso- 
pher is sounder here than is our popular morality, in the recog- 
nition that the attainment of a true insight into fact, so far as it 
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lies in our power, is a duty. For if, as all thinking men admit, 
the ideal life for humanity involves its fullest and_ richest 
development, then knowledge is not the merely useful tool by 
which natural laws can be made subservient to our pleasures 
or convenience; it is the food for the soul which man must 
appropriate and assimilate if his intellectual life is to maintain 
itself and expand. To rest in ignorance where knowledge is 
possible is to starve, to accept the false through indolence or 
cowardice is to try to get nourishment from poison. More- 
over, a new truth that is an apprehension of fact as it is, is 
more than an addition to the contents of the mind; it is a test, 
a critical instrument by which opinions already held can be 
sifted and the wheat separated from the chaff. With the recep- 
tion of the Copernican doctrine in astronomy, for example, 
there was thrown a new light upon innumerable assumptions 
previously held unquestioningly, and in regard to science, phil- 
osophy and religion a great mass of rubbish was detected, and 
in time was thrown out from the consciousness of civilized 
mankind. So it is in the life-history of the individual. When 
some important fact, or significant generalization about fact, 
like a new planet swims into a man’s ken, he finds that his old 
opinions take on a new aspect,—some are found fuller than 
ever of meaning and worth, while others are seen to imply 
contradictions and absurdity; relations before unsuspected are 
found to exist, and subtle and elusive fallacies are laid bare. 
And if it be asked, whether the advantage does not come rather 
from the novelty than from the truth of the new idea, we 
answer no, for though a new idea when false may change the 
mental content, it does not so test it. The mind is bound to 
come into contact with reality, and this the false opinion will 
only render it the less capable of assimilating. To preserve 
his false views, a man must force his mind to contract instead 
of expand, and so shut himself off from the real. He who 
believes that the sun goes round the earth must either close his 
eves to facts that other men recognize, or hold ideas that cannot 
be brought into relation with one another without contradic- 
tion. It is, of course, indisputable that a theory, which later 
may be found insufficient and incorrect, may for a time be of 
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considerable use in rendering self-consistent and orderly many 
half-apprehended phenomena. But to admit the value of an 
inadequate explanation is merely to assert that it is better than 
no explanation at all. Or, we might rather say, that it is only 
in so far as such a “working hypothesis” is true,—that is, in so 
far as it is a statement of what the appearances do actually 
suggest, that it has value at all. Obviously, it is the concep- 
tion which new discoveries constantly tend to confirm that 
gradually makes good its title to be a truth; and such remains 
ever fruitful in purifying the mind from old errors and prepar- 
ing it for the reception of new knowledge. “As light,” says 
Spinoza, “reveals both itself and the darkness, so truth is the 
standard both of itself and of the false.”’ 


3ut, it may be urged, the whole case has not yet been fairly 
stated. Grant that man as an intellectual being demands truth, 
yet man’s whole nature is not summed up in his intellect. He 
cannot live by knowledge alone any more than by bread alone. 
His emotional nature is not satisfied though you supply him 
with a whole universe of matters of fact; the science which 
satiates the brain may leave the heart hungry. Fact, indeed, 
is too sad, it is fiction, dreams, visions that we want. “We 
live by admiration, hope and love.” Love is and must be 
blind ; tear the bandage from his eyes, and the too visible world 
contains so much that is dull and base that we turn from it 
with shrinking and distaste. Hope, alas! implies an ignorance 
of what life really is, and to admire is the privilege of the child- 
like and the simple. Who increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
sorrow. Let us suppose then that the principal dogmas of 
Christianity—the conception of a divine fatherhood, an infal- 
lible revelation, the promise of an eternity of bliss for the 
believer and of some far-off divine event for the race, are all 
but creations of the imagination,—-still their presence within 
our consciousness shows our need of them. Imagination asks 
for a dream-land in which to rise above the sordid tragedy of 
life. The desert would appall us but for this mirage. Fairy 
stories are better than science primers. The old beliefs are at 
least beautiful, and beauty as well as truth is a good. 
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This contention is based upon a pessimism which is too 
widespread among sensitive and thoughtful men of the pres- 
ent day to be left out of account. It is true, as has often been 
shown, that the pessimistic theory of the world is one which 
can neither be proved nor disproved, since feelings, in their 
more complex forms at all events, are insusceptible to measure- 
ment. But the pessimist does not need proof, the misery and 
evil of human existence are for him too all-pervasive and 
insistent. Christianity when most vigorous and aggressive, 
saw the present world in the same dreary, chill, light. “If in 
this life only we have hope,”’ said the great apostle, we are 
“most miserable.”” The escape is into another life,—a life that 
was firmly grasped as an eternal and indisputable verity by the 
early Christian, but that the modern man of culture and scien- 
tific training must “will to believe” in,—must, if need be, close 
his eyes and stop his ears to believe in, since only so can he 
escape from the grip of the sordid and the low. For in any 
case, it is asserted, it is such faith in the supernatural which can 
render existence tolerable and even happy, since if we give free 
play to the imagination, and permit it to enter in behind the 
veil of sense and time to build itself habitations eternal in the 
heavens, it may well be that even the sufferings of this present 
time shall not seem worthy to be compared with the glories of 
this transcendent sphere. Why then let the meddling intellect 
intervene with its curious criticism and super-subtle analysis? 
Let us rest and be thankful. 

The answer to this argument is almost a commonplace. To 
a man of intelligence and culture in the present day, the volun- 
tary acceptance of a creed which can be retained only by refus- 
ing to subject it to the scrutiny of reason can give little comfort 
or satisfaction. The remedy is a mere soporific, and leads to 
no cure. True, a faith may be secured, in many cases actually 
is secured, by building it upon a basis of authority, by raising 
about it buttresses of ceremony and religious observance, and 
by carefully screening it from all blasts of destructive criticism. 
But how delicate is such an artificial product, how little its 
succour avails amid the swellings of Jordan! The classic exam- 
ple of success in this effort to develop a faith on the discredit- 
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ing of reason, is that of Blaise Pascal; and it is still difficult 
for the student, watching the delicate balance of his fine and 
sensitive mind, to determine which prevailed, the ardent relig- 
jonism of the superimposed creed, or the profound and almost 
cynical skepticism that underlay it. What none can doubt is 
the intensity of his melancholy. If a religion has for its object 
the securing of permanent consolation and serenity, it must at 
least be as a house that is founded on a rock. A modern man 
of literary culture, and acquainted to some extent with the 
results of scientific and historical research, who yet refuses to 
examine his creed lest he should lose his hold on it, is far from 
the calm and settled conviction of the early Christian whose 
faith quenched the fires of martyrdom and turned the edge of 
the sword,—for there always remains a half-consciousness of 
the doubt to which he has refused admittance. His religion 
is like the Don’s helmet, it only remains intact because its 
owner is too prudent to try its strength. 

Yet it is indisputable that the various systems of super- 
natural religion do make strong appeal to the higher feelings, 
and give satisfaction to human hearts. Especially in this true 
in our day of the teaching of the more liberal Protestant 
churches, which have gradually laid aside many of the harsher 
dogmas of medizval and Calvinistic theology. None the less 
it must be pointed out that only a crude and inadequate psy- 
chology can represent imagination and emotion as so separated 
from, and opposed to, intelligence that they can only be culti- 
vated at the expense of reason. The little child believing in 
Jack the Giant-Killer, holds the story of his feats to be liter- 
ally accurate; but the educated reader believes in Hamlet not 
as a correctly-depicted historical character, who once in Den- 
mark spoke thus and acted so,—but as the concrete presenta- 
tion in beautiful form of a profoundly interesting type. It 
would be grotesque to argue, that because we want to feel 
Hamlet’s “truth,” we must try to believe in spite of evidence 
that perhaps Shakespeare was a transcriber of history rather 
than the creator of a wonderful work of art. And wherever 
in the doctrines or narratives of the Christian, or any other, 
religion, there is the figuring forth of some truth regarding 
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man or nature, there need be no fear that the critical reason 
by its most ruthless work can ever rob us of a jot or a tittle of 
it. We may learn how the myth has arisen,—how the story 
differs, perhaps very widely, from the actual occurrence that 
it purports to describe; but the inner core remains untouched, 
or rather it is made the more clear that it is in such truth that 
we have the precious thing, while the imagery and circum- 
stance which have clothed it have their value only as lending it 
vividness and charm. The more knowledge increases, the more 
do we recognize the intrinsic worth, because the essential truth, 
of a great work of the creative imagination. As all historical 
and literary investigation of three centuries, and all the prog- 
ress of modern philosophy and psychology, have only quick- 
ened the world’s appreciation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, so the 
most rigorous skepticism if applied, let us say, to the most 
sacred of all the New Testament narratives, need touch no whit 
of that which makes it beautiful, pathetic, and heroic; it will 
be for us not the less, but the more, “true,” when we have 
learnt to distinguish what in it was merely accidental, and 
unhistorical. “We live by admiration, hope and love” we 
repeat, but these must be founded, not on dreams or fancies, 
but on the real, the vital, and the permanent. 

Nor is the rational criticism of a creed, whatever be its 
results, likely to be more inimical to the emotions connected 
with the moral life than to the imagination. New conceptions 
of the universe may indeed direct our affections towards nat- 
ural, rather than supernatural, objects; but the altruistic feel- 
ings are too deeply rooted in our human nature,—they are too 
intrinsic to that nature, to be cast out by any upheaval of relig- 
ious ideas. Love “is an ever-fixed mark, that looks on tem- 
pests and is never shaken.”” We are sometimes told that the 
doctrine of a personal immortality is needed to give strength 
and warmth to our tenderness for kinsman and friend; and 
that a love which cannot pass beyond the grave is but feeble 
and evanescent. The answer is that whether we live forever, 
or only for a few-score years, love can last while we last; and 
that which ceases only when we cease, is for us permanent. 
The annihilation of its object, if we hold this takes place, does 
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not check love; the remembered kisses after death are not 
more sweet, the touch of a vanished hand does not cling closer 
in memory, to the most orthodox believer in a heaven of bliss, 
than to him who thinks of the dead as gone into an everlasting 
silence. Love may have led man to believe in immortality, but 
it is not this belief that causes the love. Nor does altruism in 
its wider form, the enthusiasm for humanity, depend upon the 
acceptance of any theological dogmas. If the age of miracles 
should be regarded as mythical, if supernatural help should no 
longer be trusted in for the relief of human misery, if the world 
should cease to be regarded as the work of a supremely good 
and great Person,—yet not the less urgent, to some perhaps 
rather the more urgent, would be the demand for human 
strength, and knowledge, and sympathy. If there be no wis- 
dom higher than that of weak, fallible man, the greater must 
be the need for the best efforts of all to be put forth to feed the 
little lamp of human reason, and to bring as many as possible 
within the circle of its light. 

To suppose that the higher and more spiritual qualities are 
dependent upon a conservative clinging to generally-received 
religious doctrines, is a mistake that is often due to the assump- 
tion that truth is a barren abstraction of some sort, quite iso- 
lated from all human interests,—an assumption which implies 
that those who claim for the intellect the right to examine all 
its opinions impartially, and to accept as credible that alone 
which has valid evidence in its favor, are trying to resolve all 
our warm living experience into a rigid rationalistic schema. 
Man, we are told, cannot live upon categories, life is more than 
logic. Not in a world of speculative thought, but in a world 
of action and passion, does his work lie; and that religion 
which best helps him to keep his heart open to the sorrows of 
others, and most stimulates him to play his part as a man ina 
world of men,—that it is which justifies itself, be its philosophy 
right or wrong, its conceptions sound or false. And this objec- 
tion, if it is directed against the over-estimation of mere 
thought-forms, to be found in some idealistic systems of phil- 
osophy, is well taken, but it does not for a moment affect our 
contention of the high value of truth-seeking. For truth is not 
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a net-work of logical formule, nor a table of abstract cate- 
gories; it is not a matter of abstraction at all, it is the appre- 
hension by reason of concrete reality. 

For the question which the conscientious inquirer, whose 
case we have had in view, will put to himself, is just this: 
These statements which I have perhaps hitherto received 
unhesitatingly, referring as they do to a whole class of subjects 
having the deepest interest and the most vital importance to 
me and to all mankind,—are they in accord with existing fact 
or no? Is there anything in the universe corresponding to 
phrases which till now have possessed for me a peculiarly 
valuable and sacred significance,-—God, immortality, the divine 
incarnation, a miraculous intervention in the natural sphere, the 
providential government of the world? And if any such cor- 
respondence exists, how close and complete is it? Manifestly, 
what is demanded here is not a barren analysis of metaphysical 
terms, undertaken for the sake of a pedantic longing for literal 
and logical accuracy. The effort is to come face to face with 
facts,—with those facts, moreover, which any thinking man, 
and the conservative religionist not the least, must acknowledge 
to have the most practical bearing on life and conduct. If such 
an investigation involves a consideration of “abstract ideas,” 
and perhaps tosomeextent it inevitably does so, that at all events 
is not its goal. The concrete may have to be analyzed into its 
elements, but it is not with such elements, but with the complex 
whole that we are ultimately concerned. The more intense 
is the desire to get into close touch with the real, to see fact as 
it is, unblinded by personal prepossessions and freed from the 
haze of prejudice thrown around us by the habit of concurring 
in the opinions of others, the more earnestly will the inquirer 
ask—not, what is the pleasantest, the most comforting thing 
for me to believe ?—not, what creed will give the sharpest spur 
to my sluggish conscience and quicken into fullest life my 
gentler susceptibilities —not, what will most gratify my imag- 
ination and my esthetic aspirations ?—but simply, what is true? 
Are these things so, or otherwise? It is the real which is 
wanted, it is the real with which the reason has to do; “‘was 
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yverniinftig ist, das ist wirklich, und was wirklich ist, das ist 


vernunftig.” 


There needs no proof that men have other interests to sat- 
isfy than those of reason; and that for the vast majority the 
demands of the senses, and of the emotions most closely con- 
nected with the senses, are far more insistent and clamorous 
than are any of the problems presented to the intellect. The 
higher forms of the reasoning powers have been evolved only 
at a very late stage of that indefinitely long process of which 
our civilized humanity is the result, and they are as yet but 
partially and imperfectly developed. That man is a rational 
animal is a true definition only as it signifies the possession of 
some potentiality of reasoning. We all know but too well that 
we are, so far as concerns most of our actions and many of our 
beliefs, quite irrational animals,—creatures of instinct and of 
custom, of prejudice and childish fancies. But just because 
our higher intellectual nature is a hardly and but recently won 
conquest, into the borders of which we have scarcely yet 
entered, does it become us to protect it and hold its interests 
dear. “We ought,” says Aristotle, “to make every effort to 
live in the exercise of the highest of our faculties, for though 
it be but a small part of us, yet in power and worth it far sur- 
passes all the rest.’ Truth is one aspect of the ideal, of the 
“summum bonum” of the old philosophies. It is the ideal that 
gives worth to life. The best that we can conceive of in human 
conduct, that is the ideal for the guidance of our active life. 
No moralist has yet made fully clear what our humanity 
would be were such moral perfection to be reached by society 
and by the individual, but all ethical progress must make 
toward this dimly-seen and far-distant goal. The highest that 
the zsthetic consciousness can imagine when it considers that 
beauty which is everywhere in the world, has never yet been 
made actual in visible or audible form by poet or artist, yet he 
is something less than man who is wholly deaf and blind to its 
influence. So truth is also for us the good, in so far as we are 
intelligent, thinking beings. We can be satisfied with an indo- 


lent dependence upon authority, we can shut our eyes to evi- 
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dence and choose to believe what we want to believe, only on 
pain of dulling and deadening the very faculty which enables 
us to contemplate an ideal at all; for neither conscience nor 
imagination live independently of reason. If theology is more 
than superstition, if its arguments are valid, if its objects are 
verities, it can afford to court the most rigorous examination, 
and to give praise and cordial welcome to the inquirer who 
brings to its study the cool impartiality and the searching 


thoroughness of the scientific spirit. 
Exiza RITCHIE. 
HALIFAX, CANADA. 


THE ETHICS OF TOLSTOY AND NIETZSCHE. 


THE eighteenth century, although it gave birth to Rousseau, 
the greatest of sentimentalists, was preéminently the rational- 
istic century. The rationalism of Kant dominated the thought 


of its closing decades. The Critical Philosophy proclaimed 
the supremacy of the pure reason, and in its ethical teaching 
found no place for emotion, but scorned all action resulting 
from good-feeling as non-moral, and “pathological,” recog- 
nizing as moral only such actions as were performed without 
other feeling than regard for the abstract form of the moral 
law. 


Against this rationalism, which found the reality of the 
world in abstract thought—a mere logical scheme of rela- 
tions without life or feeling; a skeleton unclothed by flesh 
and blood,—men at length began to revolt. This revolt found 
its most complete expression in the writings of a man of 
genius, whose poetic and artistic nature was repelled by the 
dry formalism of the current theories, and who ventured to 
think out a philosophy from a new standpoint. Discarding the 
claims of “reason,” Schopenhauer found the real beneath all 
appearances in “Will” or spontaneous energy, the nature of 
which is blind and aimless striving. Organisms are evolved 
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as instruments for the satisfaction of its ceaseless cravings, 
and these develop and grow more perfect, till, at length, in 
the higher forms consciousness arises, and as the function of 
a complex brain, intelligence is evolved which serves to guide 
the “Will” to the satisfaction of its desires. The intellect 
reaching its full development, the hopelessness and futility of 
the striving for individual satisfaction is recognized and the 
“Will” turns against, and negates itself, seeking for peace 
and deliverance from the fruitless struggle. This is found in 
the disinterested pursuit of truth; more fully in artistic con- 
templation; but chiefly in the life of the saint, or Yogi, in 
whom striving ceases because universal sympathy has taken 
the place of the egotism which constitutes the essence of all 
individual existence. 

Schopenhauer’s ethics are based on the feeling of sympathy, 
pity, or compassion. He held that man is by nature entirely 
selfish. “The natural individual if forced to choose between 
his own destruction and that of the whole world besides, 
would destroy the world in order to preserve himself, that 
drop in the ocean, a little longer.”” He has no consideration 
for others save in so far as fear teaches him the necessity of 
respecting their wishes lest they should injure or destroy him. 
This necessity, however, does not give rise to morality, but 
only to the hypocrisy of politeness, and thus man is essentially 
unmoral ; his life and social activities are inspired by pure sel- 
fishness, all appearances to the contrary being merely the masks 
by which men conceal from one another the hideous egotism 
which is yet the very essence of their being. The instinctive 
feeling of egotism cannot be overcome by “reason,” but only 
by another instinctive feeling—the feeling of sympathy— 
which reveals to the heart our unity in the one Will manifested 
in all the diversity of individual existence. This alone has 
the power to contend with the “Will to Live’; this alone ren- 
ders possible that small part of conduct which is truly moral ; 
this alone can substitute the “Ethical,” for the “Cosmic” pro-~ 
cess. ; 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy has profoundly influenced the 
thought of our time. It has seemed to furnish a philosophic 
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basis for the scientific theory of the struggle for life; by its 
opposition to rationalism and by basing all morality upon feel- 
ing it has harmonized with our repugnance to the abstract 
thought of the last century, whilst its pessimism has found an 
echo in the hearts of many, worn out by the stress of life in 
an age of such rapid change and such fierce excitement. 
Above all it has formed the starting point of the theories of 
two of the most influential of modern thinkers, Fredrich 
Nietzsche and Leo Tolstoy, and colored their whole thought 
and life. 

Tolstoy came under the influence of Schopenhauer when he 
visited Germany in 1857, and that influence is evident in all 
his writings, but most, perhaps, in his latest works. Nietzsche, 
in his college days at Leipzig chanced upon a copy of the 
“World as Will and Idea” in a second-hand book shop. Turn- 
ing over the leaves he was struck with its insight. He bought 
it, and hastening home with his treasure flung himself on the 
sofa and began, he says, to submit himself to the influence of 
that vigorous and sombre genius. “Here I saw a mirror in 
which I perceived the world, life, and my own nature in terri- 
ble grandeur. Here there met me the full, unselfish sunlit 
gaze of art. Here I saw sickness and healing, exile and a 
haven of refuge, hell and heaven!” 

Schopenhauer was an artist rather than a thinker. He ex- 
celled in flashes of insight, rather than in logical and system- 
atic thought. His philosophy based on feeling and recogniz- 
ing no rational order in the world is consequently thoroughly 
pessimistic. The intellect is the slave of the “Will” and can 
only attain independence by the negation of the Will to Live. 
The mere feeling of sympathy is made the sole foundation of 
morality. Intensely individualistic and finding no organic 
unity in society binding the life of a man to that of his fellows 
and giving form to his activities, this philosophy issues in com- 
plete asceticism. In Schopenhauer the man and the philoso- 
pher were at variance. The timid, cautious, cold-hearted, sel- 
fish man, with aristocratic exclusiveness; and contempt for 
the “vulgar herd,’’ was the very antithesis of the saint de- 
manded by his philosophy for whom Schopenhauer had a per- 
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fectly sincere admiration which never, however, caused him to 
attempt to realize the ideal. 

To endeavor to do this in actual life and to develop to its 
remotest consequences the implications of the doctrine of pity 
and self-negation was reserved for Tolstoy, himself a man of 
fine artistic sensibility and of keen insight, but above all of a 
rich emotional nature; ever restless and unsatisfied with life, 
and filled with a deep longing for deliverance from the fierce 
and never-ending conflict of impulse and will, of feeling and 
reason, of the actual and the ideal, within him. After a youth 
and early manhood spent in the usual fashion of his class and 
country, except that his sensibilities were far keener, his moral 
nature much deeper and his life more intense than that of his 
fellows; first a soldier, then a pleasure seeker, and later on 
the admired genius of a literary circle—Tolstoy was seized 
by a feeling of despair over the aimlessness of life. ‘My life,” 
he confesses—“was but a long indulgence of my passions; it 
was a thing without meaning, an evil.” He tells us how he 
realized that, like the rest of his class, he was but a social para- 
site, living a pampered and unreal life on the toil and bloody 
sweat of multitudes who yet were happier than he, because 
immersed in the activities and duties of life and sustained by 
their religious belief they feared neither toil nor death, taking 
life as it came, and looking upon its good and eyil as alike the 
will of God. Tolstoy sought to find the secret of their happi- 
ness and peace, and thinking it arose from their religion, 
joined with them in the services of the church, and tried to 
share their beliefs, but in vain. He found it impossible to run 
counter to his reason and to revive the faith of his childhood. 
For a long time he lived in despondency till he became 
acquainted with a peasant of remarkable religious genius who 
seemed to have really made his own the great secret of life— 
a secret which lies at the basis of the Christian and Buddhistic 
religions, and which Schopenhauer had formulated in philoso- 
phic language. Not content henceforth to merely know the 
truth, Tolstoy felt constrained to live it, and with all the fiery 
ardor, the passionate enthusiasm of his nature he cast aside 
convention, position, and worldly fame, and turned lovingly 
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to share the life of toil and self-renunciation of those men of 
the people who passing their lives in “heavy labor and unre- 
pining content .. . . live, suffer, and draw near to death in 
quiet confidence and oftenest with joy.”” With more or less 
consistency he has since lived the peasant life, teaching his doc- 
trine of toil, poverty, non-resistance to evil, and of universal 
sympathy and love, in novels and tales, in newspaper articles, 
and in books like “My Religion,” “Life,” “My Confession,” 
“What to Do,” and “The Kreuzer Sonata.” At last he has 
formulated his mature doctrine in a very lucid and concise 
form in a work entitled “The Christian Teaching,” which 
though intended for posthumous publication, he was persuaded 
by a friend to give to the world during his lifetime. From this 
work may be obtained the clearest and most complete idea of 
Tolstoy’s ethical theory. 

Man begins to reflect on the meaning of his life because he 
perceives a contradiction within it. On the one hand he is an 
animal, with impulses and desires craving for satisfaction, 
whilst on the other he is a spiritual being. Beginning life as 
a mere animal he gradually awakens to the consciousness that 
individual welfare is unattainable—that his life is full of care, 
and of sorrow, that limitations of all kinds narrow and hem 
it in, while death surely awaits him at the end; in short, as 
the old French rhyme has it—- 


“Avec la suer de ton visaige 
Tu gaignerais ta pauvre vie 
Apres maint travail et usaige 


Voici la mort qui te convie.” 


When once this consciousness has seized hold upon a man, 
he can no longer return to the careless joy of the animal which 
lives in the moment without a thought of aught beyond. Life 
becomes for him a burden and an enigma, the only solution of 
which is to be found in the Christian teaching which tells him 
that he is “an angel being born of a beast and that all our life 
in this world is naught else but this process of birth.” He 
learns that his misery arises from his regarding himself as a 
separate being, but when he ceases so to regard himself and 
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realizes that his true desire is for universal welfare he is born 
into the spiritual world. The true self of man is this Infinite 
Love which is ever seeking to manifest itself, but man is still, 
even after the awakening of the “reasonable consciousness” 
within him, owing to contracted habits of animal life, inclined 
to perform “acts directed toward the welfare of the separate 
being and which are contrary to love. By so doing man not 
only deprives himself of the welfare of true life, but fails to 
obtain the welfare of his separate being; acting thus he com- 
mits sins.” Sins, Tolstoy defines as “obstacles to the mani- 
festation of love.” They may arise from the natural animal 
tendency to seek one’s own personal welfare, or from tradi- 
tional modes of life, or from deliberate attempts to find new 
ways of increasing the welfare of one’s separate personality. 
One may find personal pleasure in the satisfaction of one’s 
needs; one may wish to throw the burden of satisfying these 
needs upon others, or one may provide for future needs. 
Again, one may seek to subjugate and dominate others, or to 
indulge sexual instinct; and finally one may “produce artificial 
excitement of one’s physical and mental faculties.’’ These are 
the six sins of sensuality, idleness, avarice, ambition, sexual 
sin, and the sin of intoxication, which preserve the illusion of 
the separate being, and oppose the manifestation of love. 
These sins, when once they have been recognized as such. 
might be overcome with the greater ease were it not for cer- 
tain “traditional justifications” or ‘“‘snares” whereby the sins 
are “sanctified.” Thus, one may justify his regard for his 
separate well-being, by the necessity of preparation for future 
good work, such as study, securing a livelihood and so forth; 
by the demand made upon him by wife and child; by the re- 
quirements of some organized work or business in which he 
is engaged ; by fidelity to the interests of members of volun- 
tary associations and fellowships; or finally by regard for the 
interests of organized society or the state. .These “snares” 
are rendered more powerful by the deceptions practised by re- 
ligious teachers, who direct reverence to the men who have 
taught the truth rather than to the truth itself; encourage be- 
lief in miracles; hypnotize people by rites and ceremonies, and 
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above all poison the mind of innocent and trustful childhood 
by inculcating all kinds of superstitions and falsehoods, thus 


poisoning life at its very source. 

Having freed himself from religious deception a man must 
not fear to recognize the truth, but must give up lying to him- 
self and thus avoid the “snares” which appear to justify his 
sins. These latter he must attack in the order of their import- 
ance, beginning with “the sin which, if yielded to, precludes 
the possibility of all contest with others”’—the sin of intoxi- 
cation. It must be borne in mind that for Tolstoy, the word 
intoxication has a very wide meaning; not only drinking, but 
smoking, the eating of spices and highly seasoned food of all 
kinds, adornment of one’s person or dwelling, dancing, play- 
ing, music, gymnastic exercises, gazing at pictures, and even 
cycling are all forms of “intoxication” because they all pleas- 
urably stimulate the faculties of body or mind; in fact 
strengthen the Will to Live. “Although,” as Tolstoy con- 
fesses, “men will never, while in the body, altogether liberate 
themselves from the excitement and intoxication produced by 
food, drink, movements and surroundings, the degree of this 
intoxication may be reduced to the smallest limits.” It is easy 
to see that having dealt with the “sin of intoxication” it will 
be a light task to overcome the other sins, leading up to what 
Tolstoy, like his master Schopenhauer, regards as the centre 
of all, sexual desire. “Reasonable consciousness when awak- 
ened in man demands . . . . complete abstinence.” 

Such are the Ethics of extreme self-negation and asceticism 
expounded with deep conviction, great clearness and contag- 
ious enthusiasm in the “Christian Teaching,” but the ultimate 
goal of the theory is stated with unflinching logic and courage 
in the very remarkable article on the “Demands of Love,” pub- 
lished in the Daily Chronicle oi October 2, 1897. Tolstoy 
here supposes the case of a man and his wife of the well-to-do 
class who have “realized the sin of a luxurious and idle life 
lived amidst people crushed by work and want.” Having got 
rid of their superfluities, they settle in the country, keeping 
only a small income (Tolstoy supposes £15 a year), for them- 
selves, and for the rest maintaining themselves by their labor. 


‘ 
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They try to help their poor neighbors in all possible ways— 
give away almost everything they possess—but are constantly 
assailed by the new demands which love makes upon them. 
Where can they stop? Tolstoy answers the question thus,— 
“Having worked all day they return home; having no longer 
a bed or a pillow, they sleep on some straw they have collected, 
and after a supper of bread, they lie down to sleep. It is 
autumn. Rain is falling, mingled with snow. Someone 
knocks at the door. May they refuse to open? A man enters 
wet and fevered. What must they do? Let him have the dry 
straw? There is no more dry, so they must either drive away 
the sick man, or let him, wet as he is, lie on the floor, or give 
him the straw, and themselves, since one must sleep, share it 
with him.” 

“But even this is not all; a man comes who is a drunkard and 
a debauché, whom they have helped several times, and who 
has always drunk whatever they gave him. He comes now, 
his jaw trembling, and asks for six shillings, to replace money 
he has stolen and drunk, for which he will be imprisoned if he 
does not replace it. They say they have only eight shillings, 
which they want for a payment due to-morrow. Then the 
man says, ‘Yes, I see, you talk, but when it comes to acts, 
vou're like the rest: you let the man you call a ‘brother’ perish, 
rather than suffer yourselves.’ 

“How is one to act in such cases? Let the fever-stricken 
man have the damp floor and lie in the dry place yourself— 
and you will be further from sleep than the other way. If you 
put him on your straw and lie near him you will get lice and 
typhus. If you give the beggar six of your last shillings, you 
will be left without bread to-morrow; but to refuse—means, 
as he said, to turn from that for the sake of which one lives.” 

“How is one to act? What is one to do? Not to draw back 
is to lose one’s life, to be eaten by lice, to starve, to die, and— 
apparently—uselessly. To stop is to repudiate that for the 
sake of which one has acted, for which one has done whatever 
good has been accomplished. And one cannot repudiate it, for 
't is no invention of mine, or of Christ's, that we are brothers 
and must serve each other; it is real fact, and when it has once 
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entered you can never tear that consciousness out of the heart 
of man. How, then, is one to act? Is there no escape?” And 
Tolstoy answers: “We must go forward prepared to die. Only 
that love is true love which knows no limit to sacrifice—even 
unto death.” 

It is impossible to read this without being deeply moved, 
without admiring the greatness and nobility of the man who 
with rare intensity of feeling and piercing insight has pene- 
trated to the bottom of human misery and risen to the height 
of self-devotion and heroic self-sacrifice, and yet we feel that 
neither here nor in the “Christian Teaching” does Tolstoy 
satisfy the reason. We feel that the outcome of his teaching 
fs indeed death, and more; it is, as he himself seems to have 
a suspicion, useless death! To the people in the village but 
little good, and it may be, much harm, has been done. They 
have learned to prey upon others, instead of working and help- 
ing themselves; their vices have been cultivated, the drunkard 
has been given the means to further debauchery, has been 
helped forward another stage on the road to ruin; a centre of 
infectious disease has probably been created. Instead of the 
Happiness which Tolstoy says results from utter devotion to 
the ideal, there is little but misery. Two cultured people suf- 
fering acutely, and a whole village sunk still deeper in misery 
and despair by their well-meant, but unwise benevolence! 

This apparent reductio ad absurdum forces us to examine 
Tolstoy’s theory as expounded in the “Christian Teaching” 
more narrowly, and when we do so we seem able to detect the 
initial error from which all the rest follows. Tolstoy asks the 
question, “Why is a spiritual being, love, enclosed within the 
separate being of man?” and he answers, “Love in every sepa- 
rate man, and in all mankind, is like steam confined in a boiler ; 
the steam expands, drives the piston, and performs the work. 
As in order that the steam may do its work there must be the 
resistance of the boiler, so, also, in order that love may ac- 
complish its work, there must be the resistance caused by the 
limits of the separate being which encloses it.” This may 
seem a satisfactory answer, but it is not in accordance with 
the pronouncement we find in another place, and which forms 
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the foundation of his whole theory of asceticism and absolute 
self-negation, that the spiritual “rejects all the demands of the 
animal in man,” and that when the “reasonable consciousness” 
awakes in man he desires that his life should be “purely 
animal or else that it should be purely spiritual.” The resist- 
ance of the boiler is essential to the useful action of the steam. 
If the steam bursts the boiler it escapes uselessly into the air, 
and the whole worth of the engine is lost. So uselessly does 
a man act who helps on a drunkard to ruin and starves him- 
self in consequence. It is not true that man, normally, desires 
to be “purely animal” or “purely spiritual,” a beast or an angel. 
He desires to be truly a man. The rejection of “all the de- 
mands of the animal in man” is really the denial of the moral 
life itself—in the attempt to be a “purely spiritual” being. man 
either spends his life in vainly trying to fly in a vacuum, 
which leads to disgust with life and finally to death, or he gives 
up the attempt in despair and falls back as nearly as possible 
into the “purely animal.” 

“All passions have a time when they are fatal only, when 
with the weight of their folly, they drag their victim down; 
and they have a later, very much later period, when they wed 
with spirit, when they are spiritualized. . . . To annihilate 
passions and desires merely in order to obviate their folly and 
its unpleasant results appears to us at present simply as an 
acute form of folly. We no longer admire the dentist who 
pulls out the teeth that they may no longer pain... . . The 
Church fights against passion with excision in every sense: 
its practice, its cure is castration.~ It never asks, How to 
spiritualize, beautify and deify a desire—it has, at all times, 
laid the emphasis of discipline upon extermination. .. . But 
to attack the passions at the root means to attack life itself at 
the root: the praxis of the Church is inimical to life.” These 
wise words of Fredrich Nietzsche’s go to the very core of the 
matter. Reason does not “reject all the demands of the animal 
in man,” but purifies and spiritualizes them and organizes 
them into the system of a life which is truly human, neither 
bestial nor ascetic. 

In a recent article in the New Order, on Marriage, Tolstoy 
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categorically declares, “there cannot be any such thing as a 
Christian marriage.” In consequence of his abstract separa- 
tion of the animal and the spiritual he regards marriage as a 
merely animal union—an indulgence of the lusts of the flesh 
and denies the possibility of spiritualizing sexual love and 
thus making it the basis of, and a means to, the love and ser- 
vice of Man. “Falling in love,” he declares, “union with the 
object of one’s love (however verse or prose may seek to prove 
the opposite) never facilitates hut always impedes the attain- 
ment of an end worthy of man.” And again: “The Ideal of 
the Christian is love to God and to one’s neighbor, whereas 
sexual love, marriage, is service of self, and is, therefore, in 
any case an obstacle to the service of God and man, and, there- 
fore, from the Christian point of view, a fall, a sin.” How 
much truer is Nietzsche’s aphorism: “Chastity and sensuality 
are not necessarily antithetical; every true marriage, every 
genuine love affair is beyond such antithesis.” “Do I counsel 
Chastity?” he exclaims in “Zarathustra.” Chastity is a virtue 
with some, but with most almost a vice. “But even your best 
love is but an enraptured parable, and a painful heat. It is 
a torch that is to beacon you to higher ways.” 

“One day ye shall love beyond yourselves! If so, first Jearn 
how to love. And hence ve have to drink the bitter cup of 
vour love.” 

“Marriage: thus I call the will of two to create that one 
which is more than they who created it. I call marriage rev- 
erence unto each other as unto those who will such a will.” 

To find in marriage and the family relationships the means 
by which we first “learn how to love,” the nest in which is 
nurtured the wider love to humanity ; to all that lives and feels, 
is surely a truer view than that which regards marriage as 
only a “snare,” a “fall,” or a “sin.” Tolstoy’s rejection of 
marriage is a part of his rejection of all the forms in which 
the spiritual nature of man has endeavored to express itself. 
Preparation for life by study, organized labor, voluntary as- 
sociations of all kinds and finally the state or organized society 
are all regarded by Tolstoy as like the family, mere “snares,” 
by which sins are justified. He admits that they are explained 
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“as the result of the demands of the spiritual life itself,” but 
as his ideal is an ascetic one,—the extirpation of the animal 
desires instead of their subordination and organization—he 
finds them mere hindrances to its realization. We have then 
to join issue with Tolstoy on the question of the ideal itself. 
We wish, indeed, to realize the spiritual life, but we are human 
beings, in whom the spiritual life is embodied in an animal 
organism—and this, moreover, is the only spiritual life of 
which we have any knowledge, or can even form any concep- 
tion, therefore to endeavor to reject all the demands of the 
animal in man, leading, as we have seen it does, to the rejec- 
tion of all the forms in which the spiritual life has organized 
and rationalized those demands, is to deprive the spiritual of 
all content, to reduce it to nothingness, to move towards 
death ! 

Perhaps the chief value of Nietzsche’s writings is found in 
the clearness with which he discerns, and the energy with 
which he repudiates, and combats, the deadly tendency of a 
morality based solely on the feeling of sympathy, which must 
finally issue in an asceticism like that of Tolstoy. Of a soft 
and gentle character, naturally inclined to tenderness and 
sympathy—he ruined his health by his voluntary service in the 
military hospitals during the Franco-German war—he came 
to recognize that “in the beautiful and in pity there was always 
the greatest danger for me”; he experienced in his own person 
the nihilistic effects of Schopenhauer’s teaching which he at 
first so eagerly embraced ; vividly realized the inevitable out- 
come of a life which attempts to be “purely spiritual”; and 
fought with all the passionate intensity of his soul against this 
doctrine of death. 

“The problem of décadence is that which has occupied me 
most profoundly; he writes in the preface to “The Case of 
Wagner.” “I have had reasons for it. ‘Good and evil’ is only 
a variety of that problem. When one has learned to discern the 
symptoms of decline, one also understands morality,—one 
understands what conceals itself under its holiest names and 
valuation-formula; namely, impoverished life, desire for the 
end, great lassitude. Morality negates life.” 
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This is the fundamental thought of “Beyond Good and 
Evil,” and “A Genealogy of Morals,” the works in which 
Nietzsche most fully develops his ideas on Ethics. He ap- 
proaches Ethics from the standpoint of Physiology. For him 
the moral life has no independence. It is entirely subordinated 
to Biology. The morality of a man is only a symptom of his 
physiological condition. ‘Everything good is instinct and 
consequently easy, natural, free.’ “A well-bred and prosper- 
ous man will necessarily perform certain actions, and instinc- 
tively avoid others; he carries the disposition which he physio- 
logically represents into his relations with men and things. 
His virtue is the consequence of his good fortune.” In “Be- 
yond Good and Evil,” he describes the evolution of morality 
from this point of view. There are three periods in the history 
or moral development. In the first, or Pre-moral period, deeds 
are estimated solely by their consequences. Then follows the 
Moral period—that in which we live—when reflection has 
arisen and the stress is laid on motives, when the “supersti- 
tion” obtains that the worth of an action lies in the worth of 
its motive. We are passing out of this period since we are 
beginning to discover that “intentional morality has been a 
prejudice, a rashness, a something provisional, perhaps some- 
thing of the rank of astrology or alchemy, but in any case that 
which must be transcended,” and so we are entering upon the 
Supra-moral period when the worth of an action is seen to be 
“precisely in that which was not intended by it,” but in that of 
which the intention was only “a sign and symptom,” namely, 
the health and vigor or the weakness and decay of the organ- 
ism. Nietzsche regards current morality as nothing more than 
action motived solely by the feeling of pity; and the predomi- 
nance of this feeling is a sign of weakness and degeneracy, 
and this morality appears to him the symptom of degeneracy, 
the outcome of the same want of strong, healthy life which 
finds expression in pessimism and asceticism. “To me this 
ever-spreading morality of sympathy,” he complains, “revealed 
itself as the most dismal symptom of our dismal grown Euro- 
pean civilization, as a round-about way to a new Buddhism? 
to a European Buddhism? to Nihilism?” It arose, he imag- 
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ined, among a weak and conquered race, such as the Jews, and 
begins by the resentment of those to whom forcible reaction is 
impossible and who must be satisfied with an imaginary ven- 
geance against their oppressors. It is, he declares, a slave 


morality which he thus describes : “Suppose that the oppressed, 
the suffering, those who are not free, who are uncertain of 
themselves and weary—suppose that these moralize, what will 
be the common element in their moral estimates? Probably a 
pessimistic suspicion in regard to the whole situation of man- 
kind will find expression. The eye of the slave rests with 
disfavor upon the virtues of the powerful; he feels skepticism 
and disgust, a refinement of distrust in regard to everything 
good which such circles hold in honor. . . . On the other 
hand those qualities are brought into prominence and covered 
with light which serve to ease the existence of suffering; com- 
passion, the kind, helping hand, the good heart, patience, 
industry, humility, friendliness, receive here their meed of 
honor. For these are the most useful qualities and almost the 
only means to make the pressure of existence endurable. A 
slave morality is essentially a morality of utility.” 

Very different is the “Master-morality’—the morality of 
stoical heroism as opposed to the morality of sympathy. This 
is a symptom of the health, vigor, and beauty of the dominant 
races and therefore gives the foremost place to power, courage, 
pride, self-confidence. In the moral estimates which “took 
their rise among a ruling race,’’ Nietzsche declares, “‘it is the 
proud and elevated states of the soul which are felt as distinc- 
tive, and as determining the order of rank. The High-born 
man separates from himself the beings in whom the opposite of 
these proud and elevated states finds expression. He despises 
them. In this . . . kind of morality the opposition, good and 
bad, it will be noted, is equivalent to well-born and contempti- 
ble. . . . The good, 7. ¢., the noble, the powerful, the higher- 
situated, the high-minded—felt and regarded themselves and 
their acting as of first rank in contradistinction to everything 
low, low-minded, mean, and vulgar. Out of this pathos of 
distance they took for themselves the right of creating values, 
of coining names for these values.” 
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This morality, which in a crude form was practised in prim- 
eval times, when spiritualized and turned from mere brute 
strength into the dominance of power combined with intellect 
and beauty, becomes the supra-morality of the future, and is 
the complete negation of the morality taught by Schopenhauer. 
That was the negation of the will to live; this the full and 
unqualified assertion of the “Will to Power,” which for 
Nietzsche is the real principle of all life and, therefore, the 
principle of morals also. Nietzsche had only reached this posi- 
tion after a long course of thought. Like Tolstoy he started 
with the full acceptance of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the 
irrational will, the consequent aimlessness of life and the need 
for deliverance from the futile struggle, but at first he sought 
this deliverance by the way of art. In this he was aided by his 
friendship for Richard Wagner, whom he met for the first time 
at Leipzig. “I have found a man,” he exclaims in his enthu- 
siasm, “who reveals to me like no one else the picture of what 
Schopenhauer called the ‘genius.’” Nietzsche saw Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy exhibited in a living form in Wagner's 
music. His delight inspired his first work, “The Birth of 
Tragedy from the Spirit of Music.” 

In this work Nietzsche argues that the Greeks had imagined 
the calm and beautiful world of the Olympian Gods—of whom 
the type is Apollo, the god of sculpture, the art of beauty— 
as a dream-world of refuge from the cruel reality of the world 
as conceived of by the old Greek popular wisdom, illustrated 
by the story of Midas and Silenus. In contrast with this 
Apollonian art arose the wild cult of Bacchus or Dionysius— 
the world of intoxication in opposition to the dream-world of 
beauty. It found expression in music,—the art which 
expresses the whole soul, not the harmonious alone, but also 
the discordant; the ugly as well as the beautiful. And to 
music was added dancing, in which the: animal nature 
expressed itself in voluptuous motion. The poetry of Dion- 
ysiac intoxication rejected the objectivity and measured move- 
ment of the Epic, and uttered all the life and passion of the 
soul in Lyrics, which expressed in burning words the passions 
which inspired the music from which they sprung. From the 
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union of these two forms of poetry Tragedy was born. 
Nietzsche thinks that the chorus of Mznads and Satyrs—the 
true men, half beast, half god—was the original and essential 
part of Tragedy. It sings how the invisible God, the wise and 
suffering one, “suffers and is glorified and therefore does not 
itself act. Later on the noble man, as Prometheus or CEdipus, 
is the central figure,’ the essence of whose tragic existence is 
that “with the heroic impulse of the individual towards the 
universal, with the attempt to stride over the boundary of 
individuality and to make himself the sole world-being, he 
experiences in himself the hidden contradiction in things,— 
i. ¢., he becomes criminal, and suffers.” The Attic tragedy 
died at the hands of Euripides, by the development of critical 
thought which came to full consciousness of itself in Socrates, 
the speculative man, who finds all evil in ignorance, and the 
anodyne of existence in the search for truth. Man now turns 
away from art, and, in the course of centuries, has reared the 
mighty fabric of science, on the foundation of the “firm belief 
that thought with the clue of causality can penetrate to the 
deepest abyss of being, and that thought has power, not only to 
know true being but even to correct it. This high meta- 
physical delusion is given out as the instinct of science and 
conducts it further and further to its limits when it must trans- 
form itself into art. . . . We must conclude that there is an 
eternal conflict between the theoretical and the tragic view of 
the world, and only after the spirit of science has been brought 
to its limits, and its claim for universal validity, through the 
proof of those limits, has been destroyed, may we hope for the 
re-birth of tragedy.” This time was come. Kant and Schop- 
enhauer had destroyed the illusion that science can explain and 
correct the world, and tragedy was born again in the musical 
drama of Wagner. It is important to dwell upon this remark- 
able work—historically false indeed, but full of marvellous 
flashes of thought, and of suggestive ideas expressed in the 
nervous style of which Nietzsche was master—because it con- 
tains the germ of his latest views in a more attractive form 
than they afterwards assumed. Like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche 
looks for salvation to art, but to an art which no longer aims at 
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the beautiful but at the sublime. It is profoundly pessimistic. 
“Knowledge kills action,’ Nietzsche declares. “The glance 
into the horrible truth of things outweighs every motive to 
action. Now no comfort exists. . . . In the consciousness of 
a truth once beheld one now sees everywhere only the terrible 
or the absurd, and loathes it. Here, in the greatest danger of 
the will, Art approaches, as a saving healing enchantress; she 
alone is able to turn these thoughts of loathing over the terrible 
or the absurd of existence into shapes with which one can live. 
These are, the sublime, as the artistic conquest of the terrible; 
and the comic, as the artistic disburdening of the disgust with 
the absurd, for only as an zsthetic phenomenon is existence 
and the world eternally justified.” Here, in the conception of 
the tragic man, we find the germ of the Uebermensch, or 
Beyond-man. He imagines a generation arising with a fearless 
glance and “heroic bent towards the terrible’; a race of 
“dragon-slayers” with bold steps who in their proud daring 
“turn their backs upon all the old optimism and its doctrine 
of feebleness in order to live resolutely in the whole and the 
full.” 

Later on, Nietzsche formed a close friendship with a young 
scientist, Dr. Paul Rée, and under his influence threw himself 
for a time with all the ardor of his nature into the study of 
science. He now claims the first place for truth, is a utilitarian 
in morals and above all a zealous defender of the evolution 
theory which seems to give a scientific justification of his 
philosophic pessimism. Writing of this time, he says, “TI he- 
came estranged from art, poetry and nature.”’ But the passion- 
ate intensity of his nature would not allow him to rest in the 
calm conclusions of science, and in the next works which came 
from his pen, “Dawn,” and “The Gay Science,” the beginnings 
of his later phase of thought and the growth of his ideal of 
the “Uebermensch” or “Beyond-man,” are discernible. A 
belief in the Pythagorean year, or great cyclic year of the 
universe, by the revolution of which everything recurs again 
and again in the immensity of eternity, had become a veritable 
nightmare to Nietzsche and deepened his pessimism. “All the 
unspeakable little and great of thy life must return to thee, 
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and all in the same order and connection; this spider and this 
moonlight between the trees, and likewise this moment and I 
myself—the everlasting hour-glass of existence is turned again 
and again forever, and thou with it, thou mote of the dust.” 
“Ah, man forever returns!’ he exclaims in agony, “contempti- 
ble little man forever returns! [even the greatest were far too 
mean! And eternal recurrence even for the pettiest! Ah, 
Loathsome! Loathsome! Loathsome!”’ 

Science seemed no defence against this fear and disgust. 
“Science itself,” he suspects, may be, after all, only “a fine de- 
fence against truth!’ Yet in the conception of evolution, of_. 
the struggle for life, and the consequent_ possibility of the im- 
provement and 1 perfectibility of the species, he saw a ray of 
hope. Could it be possible to create in the course of genera- 
tions a finer, harder, more strenuous race who should not , 
shrink from any hardship or pain, but who, having pierced 
the veil of illusion and seen the absurdity and horror of life, 
should face that horror and absurdity with the stern joy of a 
warrior and the derisive laughter of a god? This ideal now 
takes full possession of Nietzsche’s mind and he escapes from 
the pessimism of his master, to an optimism, indeed, 
but to an optimism of a prorhethean kind,—a defiance 
of the world. “He who like me,” he _ boasts, “has 
long troubled himself to think out pessimism to the 
bottom . . . . he has, perhaps, in this way, without exactly 
willing it, opened his eyes to the opposite ideal—to the ideal of 
the haughtiest, most truly living, and world-affirming man who 
has not only come to terms with what was and is, and learned 
to put up with it, but who desires to have it over again, just 
as it was and is to all eternity, calling insatiably Da Capo, not 
only to his own existence, but to the whole piece and play and 
at the bottom to that which needs this spectacle and causes 
this need.” 

Nietzsche now finds life worth living because he conceives 
of it as a means to a hiigher form of existence—“Man is a 
bridge and not a goal.”” He dreams of the advent of the Ueber- 
mensch—the nobler race man is destined to create, and to give 
place to. In his wild and extravagant, but often strangely 
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beautiful and suggestive prose-poem or rhapsody, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” he proclaims this ideal, “I teach you the Beyond- 
man. Man is something that shall be surpassed. What have 
ye done to surpass him? All beings hitherto have created 
something beyond themselves; and are ye going to be the ebb 
of this great tide, and rather revert to the animal than surpass 
man? What with man is the ape? A joke or a sore shame. 
Man shall be the same for Beyond-man, a joke or a sore 
shame.”’ 

The race of the Beyond-man would be, before all else, 
healthy and strong, brave, sincere, keen-sighted, strenuous, 
free, but also proud, hard, egotistic ; scorning all weakness and 
all sympathy and pity as born of weakness; they would rejoice 
in meeting opposition, pain and hardship, pressing triumph- 
antly forward through life with heroic will, laughing with a 
laughter not untouched by cynicism at all weakness, whether 
in themselves or others. 

In noble words “Zarathustra” exhorts his disciples to be- 
come the creators of the “Uebermensch.” 

“O my brethren, I consecrate you to be and show unto you 
the way unto a new nobility. Ye shall become procreators 
and breeders and sowers of the future.” 

“OQ my brethren, not backward shall your nobility gaze, 
but forward. Expelled shall ve be from all father’s and fore- 
father’s lands!” 

“Your children’s land ye shall love (be this love your new 
nobility!) the land undiscovered, in the remotest sea! For it 
I bid your sails seek and seek!’’ 

“In your children ye shall make amends for being your 
father’s children. Thus ye shall redeem all that is past!” 

This dream of a noble, a heroic race which should surpass 
men, as man has surpassed the ape, gradually faded from 
Nietzsche’s mind. He probably came to see that he had misun- 
derstood Darwinism when he believed that functions were 
quickly developed by inheritance ; that “in two or three genera- 
tions all has already become irstinctive,”—but that vast periods 
of time are required for any great modification of a race to arise 
by way of inheritance. In his latest work, “Antichrist,” we 
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read: “The problem . . . . is not what is to replace mankind 
in the chain of being (man is an end) but what type of man 
we are to cultivate, we are to will, as the more valuable, the 
more worthy of life.” The Uebermensch of the future is re- 
placed by the “Distinguished Soul,” the healthy, beautiful, 
strong, proud, heroic man who is not destined to arise in some 
distant future, but exists now, and as the outcome of evolution 
and the flower of human life, feels his existence justified. He 
is thoroughly egotistic, without love or pity for the “much too 
many,” the common herd, whom he regards with undisguised 
contempt, cherishing the immovable belief that to a being such 
as he “other beings are naturally in subjection, and have to 
sacrifice themselves. The distinguished soul accepts the fact 
of its egotism without any question, moreover without any 
feeling of harshness, compulsion, or arbitrariness about it, 
rather something that has its basis in the permanent law of 


’ 


things.’ 

The Distinguished Soul as thus conceived, coldly egotistic, 
proud and stern, the oppressor and despiser of his fellow-men, 
regarding himself as the meaning and highest product of 


society and rewarding the sacrifices of others only with scorn 
and contempt, is assuredly not a lovable being; yet in his fine, 
robust health and vigor, in his intellectual ability, in his culti- 
vated taste, and above all in tis resolute will which finds ex- 
pression in a life of heroic struggle, strong self-control, and a 
noble contempt of ease and pleasure, there are not wanting 
traits of human excellence. But the logic of Nietzsche’s 
thought carries him further, he lays the stress more and more 
on mere strength. 

“What is good ?” he asks in his latest work, and he answers, 
“All that increases the feeling of power, will to power, power 
itself, in man.” 

“What is bad? All that proceeds from weakness.” 

“What is happiness? The feeling that power increases— 
that a resistance is overcome.” 

“Not contentedness, but more power: not peace at any price, 
but warfare; not virtue but capacity (virtue in the Renaissance 
style, virtu, virtue free from any moralic acid). 
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“The weak and ill-conditioned shall perish: first principle of 
our charity. And people shall help them to do so.” 

“What is more injurious than any crime? Practical sym- 
pathy for all the ill-constituted and weak :—Christianity.” 

Thus in Nietzsche’s ideal the human traits tend to disappear. 
The heroic will leading the “dragon-slayer’” of Nietzsche’s 
earliest work “to live resolutely in the whole and the full” has 
become the “Will to power” and this necessarily leads on to 
mere egotism, harshness, and cruelty. At the base of all the 
noble races he admires, Nietzsche finds “the beast of prey, the 
splendid blind beast roaming wantonly in search of prey.” His 
“distinguished soul’ being entirely self-centred, rejecting 
human fellowship, sympathy and love with scorn, becomes at 
last little else than the man of prey or even the beast. Czesar 
Borgia and Napoleon, in the latter of whom “appeared the 
incarnate problem of the noble ideal as such . . . . Napoleon 
the synthesis of monster and Beyond-man,” seem to go near 
exemplifying his ideals. 

There is much in Nietzsche’s writing which is of great value 
and worthy of careful study and prolonged thought. His 
demand for health and strength as a condition of all worthy 
life is surely sound. His protest against the existence of the 
weaklings who are so numerous in modern society, and who 
ought never to have been born and are unfit both in body and 
mind to face the duties and pains of existence, is sorely needed. 
His contempt for the sickly and sentimental sympathy which 
loves to dwell on disease and suffering rather than strenuously 
strive to remove their causes—-which admires itself for its ten- 
derness of heart, but is quite incapable of a manly conflict with 
evil, is most timely. But his defence of a proud and egotistic 
aristocracy, of unfeeling and even brutal egotism, even of 
downright cruelty; his scornful repudiation of love and sym- 
pathy and of the feeling of human fellowship which is man’s 
greatest joy, is harmful, false and evil, and tends only to the 
disruption of society and the loss of the hard-won gains of 
evolutionary progress. 

Tolstoy and Nietzsche are the very antithesis of each other. 
Tolstoy’s asceticism is the reaction of a sympathetic and deeply 
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religious nature against the parasitic and voluptuous life of his 
youth. Nietzsche’s worship of strength, health, beauty, and 
vigorous will is the revolt of a proud and sensitive soul, against 
the limitations, the feebleness and the misery caused by a dis- 
eased and suffering organism. Tolstoy preaches the suppres- 
sion of all instincts, the rejection of all the demands of the 
animal in man; for Nietzsche “everything good is instinct,” 
while “to have to contend with instincts” is for him the sign of 
décadence. Tolstoy finds the only way of happiness in the 
Christian life, and sums up the conclusions of his life experi- 
ence in the “Christian Teaching.” The last book which 
Nietzsche wrote is entitled the “Antichrist,”—and in it he 
characterizes Christianity as “the most subterranean conspir- 
acy that has ever existed,—against healthiness, beauty, well- 
constitutedness, courage, intellect, benevolence of soul, against 
life itself.” 

Yet they have much in common. Both deny, either formally 
or by implication, the presence of a rational order in the world, 
are therefore pessimistic and deny any objective truth or prin- 
ciple of conduct common to all. Tolstoy, it is true, speaks of 
the “reasonable consciousness” which awakens in man, and of 
the “Will of God” as determining the conditions of life; but 
the first merely serves to reveal to us our inner chaos, and to 
show us the contradictions of our being, without giving us any 
guidance for solving them, and the second appears as an alto- 
gether inscrutable fate. Nietzsche repudiates in the strongest 
terms the presence of reason in the world or any kind of cosmic 
harmony. “The character total of the world is to all eternity 
chaos,” he cries, “not in the sense of a missing necessity, but of 
missing order, articulation, form, beauty, wisdom.” So recog- 
nizing no appeal to reason, both are dominated by feeling; 
Tolstoy by the feeling of love and sympathy, Nietzsche by 
pride and contempt. The ethics of the former are the ethics of 
self-negation—of the latter of unconditional self-assertion. 
Neither recognizes the truth that a truly human life is not the 
uncontrolled indulgence of feeling, but an “activity according 
to reason.” 

The writings of Nietzsche and Tolstoy are works of genius, 
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they abound in flashes of insight, are heavy with deep emotion, 
full of contagious enthusiasm, and above all suggestive and 
stimulating to thought. By their unflinching courage and con- 
sistency, and the daring with which principles are worked out 
to their ultimate consequences, they are very helpful in the 
study of ethical problems. Read together they complement 
each other. Opposite errors are cancelled and truth made clear 
to the mind. They offer a complete demonstration of the 
impossibility of founding ethics on mere feeling, show the 
necessity of recognizing the claims of reason to organize and 
harmonize life, and the value of the institutions—sadly imper- 
fect as they are—in which the rational life has expressed itself. 

Tolstoy is a pure anarchist. The state he regards as the 
greatest of all the “snares” that prevent men from fighting 
against their sins, and the other forms of organized life also 
fall under his ban. Nietzsche wavers between the position of 
an individualism which regards the free life of “hermits and 
hermits in pairs” as its ideal, which sees in the state the “new 
idol” and the “coldest of all cold monsters,” a device of the 
“much too-many” to fetter and enchain free souls,—‘where 
the state ceaseth, there beginneth that man that is not super- 
fluous”—and that of a kind of aristocratic régime after the 
model of the Hindu caste system, where everything should be 
sacrificed to an aristocracy the essence of which he declares to 
be that “it feels itself not as function (whether of the throne 
or of the country), but as the meaning and ultimate justifica- 
tion of the whole, that it accepts therefore with a good con- 
science the sacrifice of innumerable men, who for its sake must 
be depressed and be reduced to be incomplete men, slaves, 
instruments.” 

Ethics must be founded on the real nature of man, but as 
man is an animal, the content of his life is found in his needs 
and desires and in the activities directed to their satisfaction— 
to reject these and to attempt to make life purely spiritual is, 
as Nietzsche so clearly saw, to destroy life itself. On the other 
hand, man is a rational being, and therefore these same 
instincts and desires, if blindly followed, will deprive life of 
its human character and reduce it to the level of the beast. 
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Reason has already, to some extent, organized the animal 
instincts and impulses in harmony with its ends. We are all 
born and grow up within such organizations—form part of 
such organisms. To them we owe that measure of human life 
to which we have attained. Their evils, imperfections and num- 
berless abuses should not blind us to their worth, lead us to 
aim at their destruction or to imagine that a higher life could 
be lived in a state of anarchy, or that a proud and selfish aris- 
tocracy scorning to be a function of society could ever realize 
the highest human excellence, rather should we labor to make 
the state and all the other forms of social organization a more 
perfect expression of the reason which has called them into 
being. Not in a life dominated solely by the feeling of sym- 
pathy which rejects all pleasurable activity and offers to others 
what it refuses for itself, still less in a life of cold and loveless 
egotism and scornful pride; not in self-assertion alone nor in 
self-negation is the truly moral life. The true good of man— 
the principle and goal of Ethics, transcending the antithesis of 
altruism and egotism—is a Common Good realized in a 
society so organized as to give effect to the equal rights of all 
its members which belong to them in virtue of their common 
humanity, whilst affording opportunities for the development 
of the faculties with which men are so unequally endowed and 
giving scope for their exercise in the service of the whole. 


MaAwvRICE ADAMS. 
LONDON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe New Democracy. By W. Jethro Brown, M. A., LL. D. 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. ix., 215. 


This very interesting and well-written book is an appeal for 
certain reforms and changes as necessary to the health of modern 
Democracy. The fact that two of the changes suggested have 
already been achieved in Tasmania, whence the author writes, 
suggests that the book is rather of local than general interest; 
on the other hand, it certainly gains by being in actual touch 
with practical politics. The argument states three defects, and 
offers three remedies: “modern politics falls into three grand 
problems—the problems of expression, of character and of 
union.” 

To take first the problemof expression—“Demos is dumb,” says 
the author, and the problem of securing an expression of popu- 
lar opinion is increasing. He quotes from Mr. Godkin that you 
can never tell what the people will think, and from Mr. Lecky 
that the “public opinion of a nation is something quite different 
from the votes that can be extracted from all the individuals 
who compose it.” This failure of the people to express itself 
he attributes to “the inorganic character of the present system 
of representation.” “The electors of a typical constituency are 
united by no bonds of kinship, and, indeed, represent every 
variety of political opinion.’”” The remedy offered lies in an 
improved form of representation, either in the Referendum (di- 
rect democracy), or in “Hare’s system” (indirect democracy), 
and the author sums up very decidedly in favor of the latter. 

The ordinary English reader will be disposed to question the 
statement of this part of the problem. In the first place, is the 
people really dumb? We may sometimes be unable to predict 
on which side a constituency, or even the whole nation, might 
vote on a particular occasion; it does not follow that when the 
time comes the people will not be capable of making its wishes 
known. But further, a direct vote for or against is not the only, 
nor always the best, means by which a body of people can express 
itself. Take, for instance, a complicated code of factory legisla- 
tion such as comes from time to time before the country. If 
the whole body of workers and emplovers interested in it were to 
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record a vote for or against it as it stood, such a vote might be 
a most inadequate expression of their will with respect to it. 
What really takes place is a minute and expert criticism of all 
its details, expressed (say) by the accredited representatives of 
the Trade Unions, caught up and repeated and criticised again 
by the Press, forced upon the attention of the Home Office by 
deputations and memorials and public meetings; and resulting 
probably in a modification of the Bill which is more likely to 
express the wishes of the whole people concerned than either its 
acceptance or rejection in the original form. Or take again the 
attitude of the great Friendly Societies or Codperators; organ- 
ized bodies which have deliberately avoided political representa- 
tion. It would be ridiculous to say that these have no means 
of expression upon measures which affect their interests. In- 
deed when the question of Old Age Pensions was before the 
country it is probable that no expression of opinion was so 
eagerly looked for nor so influential as that of the Friendly So- 
cieties. 

Nor can we concur in the contempt with which the author, 
in common with many other reformers, regards the so-called 
“geographical area” as a basis for representation. The electors 
of a typical constituency may not be united by “bonds of kin- 
ship,” but it will be strange indeed if they have no common in- 
terests, arising it may be from local industries, local traditions, 
local characteristics, and above all from local institutions. Nor 
would it probably be well to abolish these local ties if we could. 
We may discredit them, as the author does, by calling them the 
expression of parochialism or provincialism, but the fact remains 
that they form the best, if not the only school, in which the people 
is trained to take an intelligent and disinterested share in the 
wider interests of the community. It is easier for a man to learn 
the practical difficulties of government, and the necessity for 
considering all interests, in the affairs of his local vestry or Board 
of Guardians than in the more complicated and less tangible 
affairs of state; and the way to educate the people to the wider 
views and higher ideals which the author so rightly desires is 
not to get rid of parochialism, but to substitute a truer and wiser 
parochialism for one which may be selfish or corrupt. 

It is because the locality is or may be in this sense a reality, 
and a most important training school in self-government, that 
Hare’s system of voting does not recommend itself so universally 
as its admirers would have. Neither experience nor argument, 
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we are told, has prevented us from adopting it in England, but 
simply dislike of innovation and allegiance to the spirit of paro- 
chialism and the omnipotence of majorities. It would surely 
have been worth while, before passing such severe strictures, to 
have analyzed the situation a little more carefully, and to have 
tried to find in the nature of the facts, if not yet in the minds 
of men, some better reason of the non-acceptance of the panacea. 
That better reason undoubtedly exists, though it may not yet 
have found adequate expression; and we may, I think, find a 
clue to it in the importance of this very “spirit of parochialism” 
which is so rashly repudiated by the author. Until a man has 
learned to work harmoniously with his immediate neighbors, 
to reconcile his interests with those of the men he is meeting con- 
stantly and in different capacities, to realize in their most concrete 
form both the difficulties and advantages of organized action, 
he will not properly appreciate, nor be able to judge the greater 
problems of the State. His neighbors are an organic part of a 
man’s life just so far as he feels himself bound to them by com- 
mon interests in a common life. The wider and deeper we can 
make that life, the less likely we are to suffer from the evils of 
a bad parochialism. If we cut out all interests wider than those 
of the gas and water supply, and deeper than that of ordinary 
social intercourse, it will, of course, tend to become narrow and 
trivial. It sounds well to say that “the tie by local contiguity 
is to be superseded by the bond of kinship—kinship not of blood, 
but of ideas”; but ideas that are to be vital and a moving force 
must stand the test of being brought into the arena of actual 
daily life. When they have been scoffed at by one neighbor, and 
supported by another, and modified by a third, and have issued 
alive, but much mangled from the campaign Of a local election, 
they will be far more powerful and practical than if all their 
task had been to appreciate an electioneering address in exact 
accordance with themselves, sent round by an invisible candidate 
to an invisible constituency. 

Nor is it clear that the Hare system brings with it other def- 
inite advantages which are claimed for it. “Under the Hare 
method of voting the extinction of the minority ceases.. Every 
elector may have a representative in Parliament.’”’ So may every 
elector now, in just the same sense, if he choose to vote with the 
majority. It is significant that in the election quoted as illustrat- 
ing the process in Tasmania half the candidates were rejected, 
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and some at least of the supporters of those candidates would 
be unrepresented. For it is really begging the question to say 
that a man’s fifth or sixth preference represents him, when he 
probably only votes for Five or Six, either to fill up the paper or 
because he doesn’t dislike them so much as he does two others. 
It may be argued, too, that it is as well that the minority should 
be unrepresented until they have fought their ideas into a posi- 
tion of dignity. To quote from the author himself, “the wise 
rule of the strong demands the sustained opposition of the weak. 
When victory puts an end to strife, the days of good government 
are numbered,”—and if the minorities are not heard in Parlia- 
ment they will be all the louder in their constituency. 

3ut, indeed, the Hare system, as worked in Tasmania, might 
as well be called double representation of majorities, as repre- 
sentation of minorities. For the old “order of merit,” or most 
votes, is substituted a system by which any candidate gaining a 
certain number of votes is elected, and the votes which he may 
gain beyond that number are distributed among less fortunate 
candidates in order to bring up their number of votes to the 
quota. Upon what principle? X gets the majority of votes, repre- 
sents, therefore, the majority of voters, and every one who voted 
for him has his representative. One would expect that under 
this system the wishes of these electors would now be ignored 
and the wishes of the minority consulted; but no. The surplus 
of X’s votes is to be distributed in accordance with the second 
preferences of those who have already got one representative, 
and should the second again have a surplus, then the fortunate 
majority will again have their third preference consulted and 
will take part in electing a third candidate. But it does not at 
all follow that the man liked second best by the majority is the 
man liked best by the minority. Further, another process of 
re-distribution also takes place. Suppose that when all the sur- 
plus votes are distributed less than the possible number of can- 
didates have obtained the quota; that out of a possible six, only 
three have obtained the quota, the remaining votes being distrib- 
uted among nine candidates. Then of these candidates the one 
who has fewest votes, i. ¢., represents the minimum minority, 
is declared out of. the running, and his votes are transferred 
according to the second preferences of the minority. This pro- 
cess is repeated until only the required six are left, each time 
the man with fewest votes being cut out. So that in the result 
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the majority may be represented—say—by their three first pre- 
ferences; the minority by their three last, or not at all. 

The chapter on the Study of History as a means of educating 
public opinion is interesting and true. LBut History by itself can 
never be sufficient to qualify the democracy to solve political 
problems. To trust to it alone would be like teaching chemistry 
out of a text book and without demonstrations. We must have 
our political laboratories as well as class-rooms, and these are 
to be found wherever the people are gathered together for the 


purposes of common action. 
HELEN BoSANQUET. 


OxSsSHOTT, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF CHRISTIANITY. By John Caird, 
D. D., LL. D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, with a memoir by Edward Caird, D. C. L., 
LL. D., Master of Balliol. Glasgow: James MacLehose & 


Sons. 2 vols.; pp. cxli., 232; 297. 


These volumes contain the Gifford Lectures delivered by Prin- 
cipal Caird at Glasgow in sessions 1892-93 and 1895-96. They 
are printed as they were delivered, without having had the 
author’s revision before publication; but they are not on that 
account imperfect, except that, if Principal Caird’s health had not 
given way, he might have written two or three additional lectures. 
The Master of Balliol’s brief memoir of his brother is excellently 
done. Possibly some very fervent admirers of Principal Caird 
may think that the memoir is too modest, that Mr. Caird has car- 
ried his fraternal restraint too far; but if that be a fault, it is a 
good one. A man’s fame stands with the impression which is 
made by his work, and it may well be questioned whether lauda- 
tion in a biography has ever much value. The memoir gives us 
the picture of a strong, quiet nature, growing steadily in thought 
and power, without crisis or turmoil. The life of Principal Caird 
was that of a great preacher, teacher and administrator, out- 
wardly uneventful, but ever more and more extensive and deep 
in its influence. No man in recent times did more to give breadth 
and sympathy to religious thought in Scotland. As his own 
spiritual and intellectual development proceeded without any 
violent breach or turning, and as in doing a revolutionary work 
he retained a conservative spirit, he was saved from the exaggera- 
tions in thought and expression which almost inevitably arise 
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from sharp conflict, and his teaching was broadly constructive 
and eminently wise. Thorough idealist as he was in his maturity, 
he was not in his student days laid hold of by philosophy, “at 
least in any form that strongly influenced his inner life” (p. Ixv.). 
sut seeking an idealist basis for theology “as a form of scientific 
knowledge and not merely as a supernatural revelation,” he 
passed from the study of Kant to an interest in Hegel, determ- 
ined “mainly by two things: first, by the thoroughness with which 
he carries out the idealistic principle, and secondly, by the strong 
grasp of ethical and religious experience, which is, perhaps, 
Hegel’s greatest characteristic” (p. Ixxiv.). “As he would have 
nothing to do with sceptical defences of religion, so he spoke 
almost with contempt of the various half-way houses that have 
been built between the position of Kant and a thoroughgoing 
Idealism, as also of the many attempts of modern theologians to 
evade the open field of thought and to fall back upon some moral 
or esthetic or religious faith, which is not to be explained or 
criticised by reason.” 

The first fruit of Principal Caird’s endeavor to apply idealistic 
principles to theology was his well-known “Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion,” and in these Gifford Lectures, his latest 
writings, the same line of thought is carried out. “What Green 
said of the ‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,’ is true 
also of them. The line of argument followed is not in the highest 
sense original; it is in the main Hegelian, though not by any 
means following Hegel slavishly ; the thought has been thorough- 
ly assimilated and recast in the writer’s mind, and is developed 
with the same lucidity and beauty of expression and fullness of 
illustration which are characteristic of his other writings” (p. 
cxxx.). According to the deed of foundation the subject of the 
Gifford Lectures is natural theology, and to some readers it may 
appear strange that the “Fundamental Ideas of Christianity” 
should be regarded as falling within the scope of the lectureship. 
We are accustomed to think of Christianity as essentially a re- 
vealed religion; but Principal Caird maintains from the outset 
that there is no fundamental distinction between natural and 
revealed religion, and, indeed, that the evidence and value of 
revealed religion lie in its higher rationality. ‘There is no such 
thing as a natural religion or religion of reason, distinct from 
revealed religion” (I., 23). “If we were to compare the teaching 
of revelation with that of the so-called natural religion in point 
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of accordance with reason and conscience, I unhesitatingly affirm 
that the former is more profoundly rational, more deeply true 
to our spiritual intelligence than the latter” (I., 19.). Christian 
religion and morality do not consist of natural religion and moral- 
ity with some peculiar doctrines and virtues added: “Christianity 
is natural religion elevated and transmuted into revealed” (I., 
24.). This main principle, laid down by Principal Caird in Lec- 
ture I., is further elaborated from another point of view in 
Lecture II., which deals with the relations of “faith and reason.” 
The position of those who maintain the necessity of an initial and 
intuitive act of faith in all genuine religious experience, a re- 
sponse not of the head, but of the heart to the spirit of God, is 
expounded with a fairness and clearness so admirable as to be 
almost persuasive; but, while it is admitted that we must begin 
with faith, it is shown that the faith with which we begin is in 
reality implicit reason. 

From this standpoint the remaining lectures consider in detail 
the fundamental ideas of Christianity, its view of God and His 
relation to the world, its theory of the origin and nature of evil, 
its system of moral restoration, through the ideas of the Incarna- 
tion and the Atonement, and its account of the kingdom of the 
spirit and the future life. The Trinitarian idea of God is de- 
fended on the grounds that “the highest unity is that which com- 
bines in itself the elements of unity and difference” (I., 62), and 
that “regarded as a mere solitary, self-identical infinite, the nature 
of God would be a stranger to that which is the highest element 
of a spiritual nature—the element of Love. Without life in the 
life of others, a spiritual being would not be truly spiritual” (L., 
70.). A “solitary, self-sufficient God,” having merely the capac- 
ity of love and other spiritual qualities, “would be only a potential 
God” (I., 72.). But nature and man, the finite world, cannot be 
regarded as the adequate medium of the self-revelation of God, 
(1) because the finite cannot fully express the infinite, and, (2) 
because “if the finite world were the only medium of the divine 
self-revelation, it would follow that the nature of God is a pro- 
gressive one” (I., 75.). “All that unfolds itself progressively in 
the history of the world” must be regarded as “already com- 
prehended in the eternal self-revelation of God.” The further 
development of this idea involves a full consideration of the rela- 
tion of God to the world (Lectures IV. to VII.). The Pantheist 
view is expounded so as to show that it exaggerates the unity 
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between God and the world, while on the other hand, the Deist 
view is shown to involve too sharp a dualism. Pantheism annuls 
the finite world or absorbs it in the infinite, Deism reduces God to 
a finite, anthropomorphic personality. But these systems are 
steps towards the Christian idea, the main elements in which are 
(1) that infinite Mind or Intelligence constitutes the reality of 
the world, not simply as its external creator, but as its inward 
spirit; (2) that by its very nature infinite Mind or Spirit has in 
it a necessity of self-manifestation to and in a world of finite 
beings, and (3) that the infinitude of God does not involve the ne- 
gation of the finite world, but is the principle of the individuality 
and independence of nature and man (I., 143, 144). The dis- 
cussion of Pantheism and Deism is clear, suggestive and far from 
unsympathetic, and the exposition of the Christian view, with 
its thorough and patient consideration of difficulties, is one of the 
finest parts of Principal Caird’s work. Yet one cannot feel that 
the difficulties have been quite overcome, and the discussion itself 
suggests new questions in a way which is doubtless inevitable 
when we are considering such ultimate problems. If God and 
man are (as Principal Caird suggests; I., 157 sgg.) members 
of a relation, in such a way that each necessarily implies the other, 
does not God become finite? Must we not suppose some greater 
being, comprehending the relation and both of its members? It 
is, of course, true that we speak of a relation between whole and 
part, although the whole includes the part. But in such a case 
must not both whole and part be taken as abstractions? And, 
ex hypothesi, God is the concrete. There is, there must be, a way 
out of the difficulty; but the way remains to be found. 

It is fundamentally the same problem that presents itself in the 
discussion of the origin and nature of evil, which is the other 
chief subject of these Gifford Lectures. The eighth Lecture con- 
siders, with admirable lucidity, balance and insight, the Augustin- 
ian or ecclesiastical theory, the merits and defects of which and 
of its Pelagian opposite are clearly represented, so as to form an 
introduction to the more comprehensive discussion in Vol. II. 
The various theories of the origin of evil are in this volume traced 
to Pantheist, Deist and Christian views of the relation of God 
to the world. The theories with a Pantheist basis are those which 
“virtually evaporate” the existence of evil by making it merely 
negative or privative and those which trace evil to “the sensuous 


nature of man,” or to the “conflict which necessarily arises be- 
Vol. XI.—No. 1 8 
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tween the flesh and the spirit.” The theories which spring from 
Deist views are those which ascribe the origin of evil to an ab- 
stract human freedom, a freedom of indifference or something 
akin to it; while the Christian doctrine of sin follows from “the 
fundamental principle of Christianity,” “that the finite spirit is 
the necessary organ of the being and life of God, and that this 
self-revelation” [of God in and to the finite world] “implies in 
the finite spirit an element of distinction or difference, which 
contains in it at least the possibility of sin” (II., 4). This ac- 
count of the Christian doctrine of sin at once suggests, in another 
form, the difficulty already raised as to the relation of God to 
man. If God is the absolute Reality and if the finite is not illu- 
sory, must not the finite spirit, with all its acts and thoughts, be 
a moment in the life of God? Must not the “element of distinc- 
tion or difference, which contains in it at least the possibility of 
sin” be a distinction or difference within the divine unity? And 
if this is so, it would seem best to take this as the foundation or 
starting-point of the inquiry and to endeavor to define sin in con- 
sistency with the principle that it must somehow be comprehended 
within the Absolute. This method is the strength of the “Pan- 
theist” position, whatever value we may ascribe to the actual def- 
initions it offers. The opposite method, which is the more gen- 
erally followed, begs the question in its anxiety not to ascribe the 
causality of evil to God. It uncritically assumes as its governing 
principle a more or !ess definite theory of the nature of sin, which 
is the very object of the whole inquiry. It would be untrue to 
say that Principal Caird’s argument rests on such dogmatic pre- 
suppositions. It is, indeed, remarkably little open to such a 
charge. And yet one cannot but feel that the definitions or de- 
scriptions of moral evil which he offers are not quite definite 
enough, that the question of the ultimate meaning of sin (its 
meaning in the absolute) remains somewhat in haze. “Goodness 
is true, badness false or perverted, self-realization.” ‘For a being 
made in the image of God, sin is selfishness, goodness self-realiza- 
tion through absolute self-surrender to God” (IL, 57). “It is 
not in the satisfaction of natural desires, but in the fact that it is 
an infinite nature that is seeking satisfaction in them, that the 
essence of sin lies” (II., 68). Accepting such statements as these, 
we still seek to know how, in a perfectly rational universe, “sel- 
fishness” or “perverted self-realization” is possible and what 
meaning we must attach to the words. And again one is tempted 
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to ask whether there is not a sense in which an infinite nature 
not only may, but must, seek satisfaction in natural desires, and 
whether sin or selfishness is not rather to be regarded as seeing 
things in wrong proportions and acting accordingly? Turning 
the question round, we might ask: Can there be a human “life 
spent in the satisfaction of merely natural propensities” ? 

The remaining lectures deal with doctrines (the Incarnation, 
Atonement, etc.), which belong more to theology proper than to 
Metaphysics or Ethics; but it is hardly necessary to say that the 
strong ethica! interest of the book is maintained throughout and 
that the subjects are discussed with the calm, massive reasonable- 
ness and high spiritual feeling which we find in all Principal 
Caird’s work. Considering the book as a whole, I think it may 
safely be said that nothing wiser, more fair and more sympathetic 
has been written regarding the “fundamental ideas of Chris- 
tianity.” 

R. Latta. 

UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN THE I.Aws oF Sex. By Rev. the Hon. 
E. Lyttelton. Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. Pp. ix., 117. 


This little book is an earnest, honest, attempt to answer two 
questions: (1) “Since our children are exposed to the risk of 


gathering vicious ideas about life and birth, ought we not our- 
selves to forestall the danger by giving wholesome teaching?” 
and, (2). “If so, how is this to be done?”’ To the first of these 
questions the first, and larger, half of the book is devoted; the 
second question occupying the remainder. The writer tries to 
show that curiosity in regard to the mystery of birth and life, 
is natural, unavoidable, and, to begin with, innocent; that owing, 
not to supposed evil influences at school, but to neglect to satisfy 
this real need at home, such curiosity is at the mercy of evil- 
minded companions, that consequently from the beginning, a 
“subject which in itself is full of nobleness, purity and health,” 
becomes indelibly associated with dissimulation, impurity and 
vice, to the direct injury of the innocent mind and to the destruc- 
tion of that natural confidence between child and parent which, 
until these questions obtruded themselves, had been perfect ; that 
the only effectual antidote to these evils is “healthy ideas pre- 
viously implanted and based upon instincts of reverence and home 
affection” ; and finally that “the resulting mischief (from neglect 
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of this antidote) is enormously more prevalent than is commonly 
supposed.” 

In answer to the second question the author holds that the 
education should begin between the ages of eight and eleven, and 
be given by the mother. The facts of maternity should come 
first, then those of paternity. Later, towards puberty, the father 
should inspire a true conception of manhood, its responsibilities 
and the sacred dignity of human life. Of these two stages in the 
instruction a careful scheme is drawn up in detail. 

Whatever the verdict which the individual reader may pass 
upon the success of the attempt here made to deal with a subject 
so difficult to handle, there can be no question that the treatment 
throughout is worthy of the highest praise. It is truthful, deli- 
cate and stimulating to a degree. No one, again, can dispute that 
the danger is a real one, that the risk of ignoring it altogether 
in the home is one to be avoided, if possible, and that the shyness 
and reserve which prevent so many parents from speaking to their 
children on this subject is a barrier most difficult to break down. 
But controversy will necessarily arise over the author’s solution 
of the second question—how such teaching is to be given? The 
practical difficulties are not only very great, but vary indefinitely. 
It may be that no two households could, in detail, adopt any one 
plan. Nor does the author intend this. His suggestions are put 
forward, apparently, to illustrate the kind of instruction he thinks 
desirable, but to leave the actual method of teaching for indi- 
vidual taste, based upon sympathetic insight, to decide. On the 
other hand, it is just in concrete practical detail that the difficul- 
ties consist, that guidance is most needed. For example, accord- 
ing to the author, instruction should begin at the age of eight to 
eleven, when the child is beginning to be dissatisfied with the 
fairy tales, etc., with which his curiosity about the arrival of his 
youngest brother or sister has been hitherto put off. Now if the 
only persons to be considered were (say) two children of the age 
suggested and their mother, no harm, and a great deal of good, 
might result. But there are also nursemaids, governess, older 
brothers and sisters, perhaps visitors. The two children in ques- 
tion would certainly talk, simply and freely, in the presence of 
these others. Apart altogether from any social awkwardness 
thus arising would not the giggles of the nursemaid, or the 
“Hush!” of the governess, etc., etc., quickly teach the children 
that in some strange way this subject is different from others? 
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Would they not stimulate a morbid curiosity to know more (but 
to conceal that they know it) than a wise and loving mother 
would impart? If everyone the children met were as pure and 
singleminded, as discreet and refined, as the mother, the problem 
would be comparatively simple, but the facts of life are far other- 


wise. 

The subject is a thorny one and beset with small practical diffi- 
culties, multifarious in variety. That many of these are left un- 
touched, a few possibly increased, by the suggestions of this little 
book is to be expected. On the other hand much may be learnt 
from it, both directly and indirectly. It is a book which no parent 
or schoolmaster can fail to be helped by, and to the author of 
which many parents will feel a debt of genuine gratitude. 


W. H. FArIrRBROTHER. 
LINcoLN COLLEGE, OXForD. 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER: Some Educational Aspects of 
Ethics. By John MacCunn (Professor of Philosophy in Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool), in The Cambridge Series for 
Schools and Training Colleges (Cambridge University Press). 


A book of this kind, produced in a Series intended, as the pub- 
lisher would say, to supply a felt want, needs to be reviewed from 
two standpoints—as a contribution to instruction in Ethics, and 
as a contribution to the theory of Education. Now from the first 
standpoint there is indeed much to commend, much to be grateful 
for. Professor MacCunn is writing most immediately for normal 
students, who have no time for the serious pursuit of philosophy, 
but who crave for some enlargement of mind. These young 
people often have great ability and they can find a few odd mo- 
ments for thought in spite of the weary treadmill of Whitehall 
requirements. Nothing can be better for them than a popular 
introduction to Ethics, written from the standpoint of a man who 
recognizes the gravity of the teacher’s task. Such a chapter as 
that upon “Habit and its Limitations,” or a later one on “Sound 
Moral Judgment” will achieve their aim in making the young 
teacher understand what is meant by Ethics. But from the second 
standpoint, the standpoint, shall we say, of a teacher face to face 
with the problems of school life, the book is disappointing. It 
would not be fair to say that Mr. MacCunn avoids and ignores 
the more difficult issues involved in these problems at the pres- 
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ent day, but the impression is left that he scarcely regards these 
as matters to be included in the “educational aspects” of ethics. 
Thus, there is no more anxious problem than that which has faced 
English statesmen ever since 1889, as to the ideals of Secondary 
and of Technical Education respectively. The materials for hand- 
ling the problem are all at hand ; Chapter V., on Livelihood, shows 
that the writer knows the ground, but he rules such a controversy 
out of his discussion. He is equally silent upon those questions 
relating to the development of character in the corporate life of 
an organized school society, which we connect with the name of 
Arnold of Rugby ; and of the theories of moral progress by means 
of instruction which are associated with Herbart. 

We may, perhaps, assume, in the absence of an introduction 
explanatory of the writer’s views, that he distrusts any attempt 
to bring ethical thinking close home to the affairs of the school- 
room. The teacher must be content with some “aspects” of ethics, 
but must not look to the philosopher for any more precise insight 
into the processes by which character can be “made” in the class- 
room or the playground. The distrust of “systems” is deeply 
grounded in the minds of all English scholars; and it is natural 
for a lecturer on Ethics, standing apart from children’s life, or 
knowing that life only in the family, to see much to criticize in 
all that is labelled with the name of Froebel or Herbart or 
Arnold; to refuse to consider the ethical bearings of a Code or an 
Education Act. 

But, after all, the man at work must have some kind of work- 
ing system; education to him does not mean simply the “educa- 
tive influences” of society, of Nature, and the like, but it is a 
deliberate process, a huge machine, by which the human being 
is nowadays controlled from babyhood to the years of adult 
life. And to such a worker, this book, while eminently helpful 
as a general introduction to Ethics, will do little service. Nay, 
it may do harm, by encouraging the current scepticism as to the 
necessity for a strict ethical treatment of the practical business 
of the teacher. Such, at any rate, is the impression left on the 
mind of the present reviewer who took up the book in the hope of 
finding what is not there, what perhaps the author would not 
regard either as within his province, or as a fruitful subject for 
treatment by any one, who has to train and guide the thoughts 
of young teachers. 

If, then, the second title had been omitted and the book had 
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not appeared as expressly written for teachers, it would have done 


better service to the cause of education. 
J. J. Finpvay. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR Boys, CARDIFF. 


THe Nervous SYSTEM OF THE CHILD; ITS GROWTH AND 
HEALTH IN Epucation. By Francis Warner, M. D., F. R. 
C. P. London: Macmillan & Co., 1900. Pp. xvii., 233. 


The name of Dr. Francis Warner is well known in connection 
with such subjects as child-study, and the training of the mental 
faculty. The present volume is concerned with the adaptation 
to the life-history of children (up to years of puberty) of the 
methods of observation and inference. Much as the older type 
of schoolmaster may scoff at what is now required, in addition to 
academic distinction and what used to be called “scholastic attain- 
ments,” from those who take teaching as their profession, there 
nevertheless is ample reason for the belief that the parents of the 
next generation will not be willing to entrust their children to 
the care of men who are unacquainted with the application of 
elementary physiological principles to child-study. No doubt this 
is very largely due to the general improvement in the standard 
of interest taken by parents and relatives in everything connected 
with the physical and intellectual development of the young. To 
this class must be added the increasing number of students and 
readers who “desire to obtain a real grasp of the great problems 
concerning the relations of mind and body in the child.” Both 
classes will find Dr. Warner a safe guide. Such of us as have 
been endeavoring for years to coordinate and systematize our 
observations upon children may find but little that we do not 
“remember to have known,” But both to those who have found 
the fascination of child-study, and to those who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the relations between mind and body 
in the child, this volume will be found more than a useful com- 
pendium of information. I say this, because I feel that the atmos- 
phere—so to speak—in which the author keeps the reader is not 
the cold atmosphere of the laboratory. He does not believe in 
the boy’s professional expressionlessness. A book of this kind 
presents so many points for notice that, within the space allotted 
to me, I must confine myself to a selected few. I choose two 
which have in particular attracted my attention during the last 
ten years. The one—sleep—will in particular reward the atten- 
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tion of the house-master; the other—evesight—appeals to all, 
both parents and masters. 

Dr. Warner might have devoted with advantage more space to 
the subject of sleep, especially as the layman for whom this vol- 
ume is intended is in general woefully ignorant of its phenomena 
and their causes. But little appears to be known of the connection 
between the mechanism of sleep and the supply of blood to the 
brain. Yet no one who reads pp. 24 and 124, the only passages 
in which sleep is directly discussed, would suppose that the arrest 
of consciousness which we describe by the word “sleep” is, 
according to many scientific investigators, due to the withdrawal 
of blood from the brain. This may perhaps be because Dr. War- 
ner does not hold this view; but that is what the reader would 
like to know. We should like to have had his views upon many 
points, such as the injurious effect of excess of sleep. Does it 
tend to a weakening of the consciousness or of that totality of 
qualities which we call the “character”? What is the value of 
“morning school” before breakfast? Of regularity in hours of 
going to sleep and getting up? Ought the hours of rising in the 
case of young children be made to depend upon light? What is 
the effect of early rising on dark mornings as compared with 
bright? Ifa child on awakening cannot be aroused to conscicus- 
ness at once, but is prone to lie in a half-awakened state, is this 
due to any dilatory brain action, and if so how should the ten- 
dency be checked? Is habitual dreaming harmful, and if so what 
can be done to combat it? These and other questions of a similar 
nature are intimately connected with the condition of the nervous 
system of a child, deserve full and careful treatment, and may not 
unfairly be supposed to come naturally within the scope of a 
treatise of this nature. Then again, the general question of the 
training of sight might have been entered into with more detail. 
How far does hypermetropia affect the student in his school life 
(1) under normal conditions, (2) if physically weak, (3) if badly 
fed, (4) if rooms are badly lighted? Seeing that the majority of 
children are hypermetropes in some degree, these questions can- 
not be irrelevant in pages that deal so excellently with eye- 
movements, and eye-training. Being at present away from 
books, I cannot give exact references, but the Report on the Eye- 
sight of School Board Children, by Mr. Brudenell Carter, drawn 
up for the Education Department in 1895 or 1896 (not apparently 
included in Dr. Warner’s “Bibliography” ), contains much in the 
way of interesting statistics that give additional point to the excel- 
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lent remarks of the author on eye-drill. We should like to have 
heard more from Dr. Warner on the connection between visual 
impressions and spelling. He is probably quite correct in saying 
that inexactness of “eye-fixation’”’ may be the cause of bad spell- 
ing. It might be of use to try if any improvement could be 
effected by accustoming the subject to such exercises as assisted 
Houdin, the French conjurer, in the performance of some of his 
marvellous feats. He would walk slowly past a shelf or shop- 
window, noting at a glance the nature of each article exposed, and 
then name them in order. This has suggested itself to me for an 
abnormal case under my own observation. A boy of fourteen 
would spell a word, giving all the letters of the word, correctly in 
groups, but incorrectly in order of groups. Thus “nad,” “adn,” 
“hetiauful,” or even “tibeauful,” would be versions of “and” and 
“beautiful.” At sixteen he is still poor at spelling, but not abnor- 
mally so. The inversion of groups has disappeared. In his case 
I attribute the improvement to the fact that at fourteen he was 
placed in the chemical laboratory, where a two years’ training in 
accurate and delicate observation may have had much to do with 
the decrease of abnormality. 

Although it may be very easy to point out topics which might 
have been treated more at length by Dr. Warner, I have been 
unable to discover any detail which has been altogether ignored, 
nor should I have dwelt at such length upon “sleep” and “sight,” 
had not the author specifically addressed his book to “teachers.” 
As far as this book goes it is thoroughly sound, precise, and 
lucid, and deserving of the most careful study on the part of 
parents and teachers. The author is facile princeps in the field 
which he has chosen, and in which he has spent “laborious days” 
for the last twenty years. I may even venture to go further and 
to say that among all his competitors and imitators he is the sole 
authority. 

W. J. GREENSTREET. 

Stroup, GLOUCESTERSHIPE. 


InsTiITUTES OF Epucation. By S. S. Laurie, M. A., LL. D.; 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh. Second Edition Revised and Ex- 
tended. Edinburgh: Cliver & Boyd, 1899. Pp. xiv., 442. 


This new edition of Professor Laurie’s most general and sys- 
tematic work on education is to a large extent a new book. Much 
of the first edition consisted of mere headings for lectures and 
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brief summaries of topics. This undoubtedly resulted in a very 
serious limitation of both the popularity and the usefulness of the 
book. In the present edition these outlines have been expanded 
into that fuller treatment which is alone capable of doing justice 
to the author’s views. We think Professor Laurie would have 
been well-advised in going a step further and discarding the lec- 
ture form altogether. The conditions of lecturing and of appeal- 
ing to readers through the printed page are so different that a 
presentation which may be admirable in the one case is seldom 
altogether appropriate in the other. We have felt this more than 
once in reading the present work. Many of the most important 
parts philosophically strike us as unnecessarily technical in form 
and as rendered needlessly difficult by extreme compression of 
statement. In the lecture-room any difficulties which may arise 
from such causes can be immediately dealt with, but with the 
printed page it is more difficult, and we fear that this will limit 
the circle of readers to whom the book will be of real value. On 
the other hand, the practical applications of theory are throughout 
set forth with a lucidity which leaves nothing to be desired. There 
is thus a curious unevenness about the style which rather detracts 
from the reader’s enjoyment. 

But when we turn from the form to the matter we have noth- 
ing but praise for Professor Laurie’s work. We certainly know 
no book on the subject which is at once so philosophical, so 
sane, and so thoroughly practical. Beginning with a considera- 
tion of the end and means of education generally, the author 
passes on to consider “method and its philosophical basis” in the 
two great realms of intelligence and ethical life. Throughout, 
the unity of the whole educative process is insisted on. “The 
supreme end of all education is an ethical end” (p. 16), is the 
keynote of every chapter. And this not accidentally or arbitrarily 
but because of the very nature of man. “The vital principle in 
all education is the evoking of the will (for knowledge and con- 
duct); for Will in its reason-form constitutes the distinctive 
humanity of the child” (p. 289}. It is in this insistence on will 
as “the root and nerve of reason in man” (p. 315), and on the 
consequent essence of education as training and discipline that 
the special worth of Professor Laurie’s book lies. He emphasizes 
the very point which the fashionable Herbartianism of the day 
neglects. “ ‘Character building,’ says the Herbartian, ‘is Will- 
training’; this is true: ‘Will-training is the apperception of 
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ideas’; this is false” (p. 311). It follows that the foundation of 
method is not sought in an analytic empirical psychology, but in 
a rational psychology which assumes will-reason as the govern- 
ing fact throughout. Some of the chapters in which this rational 
psychology is worked out, are, as we have said, by no means easy 
reading, but they are emphatically worth mastering. From his 
psychological results Professor Laurie deduces his main prin- 
ciples of methodology, and we are glad to see that these have 
been reduced to a much more systematic form than they presented 
in the first edition of the book. 

When he passes to ethical education, Professor Laurie shows 
that no new principles are involved. Not only is all education 
ethical in the widest sense, in that it leads Will to use its 
materials aright, but ethical education in the narrower sense fol- 
lows the same general principles of method as does intellectual 
education. The chief difference is that whilst in intellectual 
education we instruct by presentation, in ethical education we 
instruct by training, for “perception is here perception of a feel- 
ing in activity” (p. 320). The whole subject is admirably worked 
out and the chapters on moral authority are amongst the best in 
the book. They cannot be profitably summarized, they should 
be read and thought over, and—still more important—practised 
by all who aspire to be educators. The whole book, indeed, is 
one which must attract both the attention and the respect of all 
who are interested in the great subject of which it treats, a subject 
which our author calls “the chief aim of all politics,” and of which 
he says, ‘to the teacher, more than to any other, the future 
belongs” (p. 426). This book should do much to so form and 
influence the teacher that he may perform his great work well. 


J. WELTON. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEpDs. 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE, WITH STUDIES OF THEIR PsyCHo- 
LOGICAL, Economic AND Morac Founpations. By Franklin 
Henry Giddings, M. A., Ph. D., Professor in Columbia 
University, New York, author of “The Principles of 
Sociology.” New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 
Pp. vii, 363. 

The title of this book, along with the statements in the Preface, 
lead the reader to expect something more systematic than he finds. 
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As matter of fact, two-thirds of the book has little or nothing to 
do with the relations of democracy and empire. The remainder 
that does occupy itself with this subject-matter is somewhat mis- 
cellaneous in character, and seems on the whole the least satis- 
factory part of the volume. When one compares it with an 
illuminating historical and critical treatment of substantially the 
same theme, in a special instance, like the late Professor Seeley’s 
“The Expansion of England,” it suffers materially. At the same 
time, all is interesting, vigorous and makes the reader think. 

The question that is occupying the minds of not a few on this 
side of the water at the present time is, how can a democracy, 
consistently with its own principles, conduct imperial rule? If it 
attempts to do so, what is likely to be the effect upon those prin- 
ciples? By imperial rule is meant rule without the consent of the 
people ruled. The Queen of England, for example, is not called 
Empress of Canada or of Australia, but she is “Empress of 
India.” 

Americans are particularly embarrassed in discussing the ques- 
tion with reference to their own case, since the fathers of the 
American state made some references to the rights of “all men” 
and put forth the general statement that governments derive their 
just powers “from the consent of the governed.” Englishmen 
have never been so imprudent as that. English democracy is one 
thing, and English rule in India is quite another—they are con- 
ducted on different principles. It was so with the Athenian 
democracy and its empire, the Athenians being quite innocent of 
“views” about the rights of barbarians. But Americans have a 
tough nut to crack. How does Professor Giddings help us out? 

In the first place, he shows that states have rarely, if ever, been 
founded on the consent of the governed—something that the 
fathers probably never doubted; and that the American state has 
not been as true as it might have been to the spirit of its principle 
—something their children must confess.* Further, he mini- 
mizes the principle, by saying that it really means simply the 





*The suppression of the “Rebellion,” however, is not a case in point. 
The “Rebellion” was neither more nor less than an attempt to break up 
a certain political unity. If the “States” who wanted to secede had been 
forced into the “Union,” in the first place, as Professor Giddings intimates 
was the case with Rhode Island, his reference would be appropriate. The 
people of the entire country by their free consent formed the Union (and 
this is all that “the consent of the governed” means—it is a political, not a 
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probable consent of the governed in the future, when they shall 
have a chance to reflect on the benefits of the treatment to which 
they have been subjected—the governors apparently being the 
judge of the probabilities. But as this would justify almost any 
aggression, the only limit being the inflation and assurance of the 
aggressing party, it is evident that the thoughtful among us can 
get little help in the present predicament from it. 

Secondly, in relation to the policy this country is now entering 
upon (unless there is a change of government in the near future) 
Professor Giddings, instead of discussing it in the light of ethical 
considerations, regards it as fatwm—‘as certain as the advent of 
spring after winter,” a part of “cosmic law,”—and opposition to 
it as futile as “opposition to the trade-wind or the storm” (p. 270). 
Now, of course, we cannot do much with trade-winds or cosmic 
law, and, if the case is so, must submit. All the same our reason 
is not satisfied—and we are accustomed to think that in questions 
of action, even if not of historical fact, reason may have a voice. 
Moreover, Professor Giddings elsewhere in these discussions 
gives full scope to ethical considerations, so that we are at a loss 
to understand his rather ostentatious dismissal of them here*— 
unless he feels that in this case they tend in another direction. 
Indeed, he is not as considerate with us as the initiator of the 


policy, our Chief Magistrate himself, who urged not that destiny 
settled matters, but that “duty determines destiny,” and who has 
always in his speeches presented considerations of national 
responsibility and obligation. And when we look into the basis 


’ 


of Professor Giddings’s contention about “destiny,” we find the 
“array of impregnable facts” resolving themselves into a prospect 
of certain “economic advantages,” along with the desirability of a 
“friendly alliance with Great Britain,” and of uniting with her 
against “the Russian-Chinese combination” (pp. 279-289). This 
then is the practical meaning of “cosmic law”! We suspect that 


particularistic, principle, applying to peoples not to individuals as such) 
and the people alone could dissolve it. The coercion of individuals (or 
even sections) belongs to any State; who fundamentally authorize the 
coercion (how wide the basis of consent is) determines the form of the 
State. 

*He says, “In attempting to answer these questions, let us confine our- 
selves to the observation of what has been, what is, and what probably is 
to be, leaving the discussion of what ought to be to those who feel compe- 
tent to undertake it” (p. 279). 
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“cosmic law” would have been just as well satisfied with a course 
in the Philippines like that which Sir Andrew Clarke pursued in 
the Malay Peninsula as with our present destructive policy—or, 
to come nearer home, with a course like that which this country 
determined upon at the outset in‘relation to Cuba. To identify 
cosmic law with a particular piece of doubtful public policy, or 
lack of policy, is a remarkable tour de force. The fact is that in 
not dissimilar fashion “‘cosmic law” might be shown to be on the 
side of crime or any other shameful social facts, and we be 
exhorted to discontinue our “idle contention” against them, instead 
of seeking to prevent their recurrence in the future. And imper- 
ialism is not yet a “fait accompli” in America. 

As to the retroactive effect of imperial rule abroad on demo- 
cratic principles at home, Professor Giddings does not even 
discuss it. For instance, Professor Seeley says: “Even where the 
conquering power has a much broader basis [than the Roman 
Republic], it is commonly altogether transformed by the effort of 
conquest. The wars by which the conquest is made and then the 
establishments necessary to maintain the conquest, call for a new 
system of government and finance” (“The Expansion of Eng- 
land,” p. 247 Amer. ed.). This did not happen for England in 
dealing with India because of peculiar circumstances. And yet a 
possibility of something of the sort appears to be not quite passed. 
Mr. Theodore Morison, in his “Imperial Rule in India,” after 
quoting Froude’s remark that “free nations cannot govern sub- 
ject provinces,” says: “It is conceivable that England may one 
day provide an illustration of the truth of this aphorism,” and 
adds that if an imperial sentiment is once vigorously ascendant 
in English politics, he can believe that for the better governing 
of British dependencies “we would be willing to forego some of 
the liberties which impede our sway in India’”—and Mr. Morison, 
it should be said, is friendly to British rule in India. Difficulties 
of this sort Professor Giddings does not consider—unless we 
except a complacent assurance that all parts of the British Empire, 
including even India and the African colonies, are growing more 
democratic (p. 2), a statement which sounds odd when we remem- 
ber that only last year Lord Salisbury’s ministry was seeking to 
limit municipal self-government in Calcutta, and that at the same 
time the London Indian Society was protesting against a new 
sedition law. 

A further difficulty about empire in general (whether conducted 
by a democracy or not) is thus stated by Professor Seeley: 
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“When the state advances beyond the limits of the nationality, 
its power becomes precarious and artificial. This is the condition 
of most empires; it is the condition, for example, of our own 
empire in India. . . . When a nation extends itself into other 
territories, the chances are that it will there meet with other 
nationalities which it cannot destroy or completely drive out, even 
if it succeeds in conquering them. When this happens, it has a 
great and permanent difficulty to contend with. The subject or 
rival nationalities cannot be completely assimilated, and remain 
as a permanent cause of weakness and danger” (“The Expansion 
of England,” p. 46). 

This difficulty, that so seriously confronts Americans in the 
Philippines, Professor Giddings does not take into account, unless 
it be in a genéral statement that “men of differing nationalities 
and faiths, if also of discordant minds, can live and work together 
for a common purpose only when a coercive power maintains 
order among them” (p. 63). 

Professor Giddings says what commends itself in speaking of 
the desirability of larger political aggregates and of the protection 
of the semi-civilized, barbarian and savage communities of the 
world by the larger civilized nations. But this need not be 
“empire.” The larger aggregates may be formed and protector- 
ates established without violating the principle of the “consent of 


the governed.” The British Empire, Professor Seeley remarks, 
“is not properly, if we exclude India from consideration, an em- 


pire at all.” 

We have left no space in which to discuss the solider and 
weightier portions of Professor Giddings’s volume. They have 
no necessary connection with its title—and would blend about as 
readily with anti-imperialism as with imperialism. A vast amount 
of sense as well as of sober idealism (the two are not so different) 
is packed into such chapters as “The Costs of Progress” and 
“Industrial Democracy,” the substance of which first appeared 
in the pages of this JourNAL—though an extraordinary attack 
on organized labor disfigures p. 132. The tolerant and genial 
temper of the author is happily displayed in a passage like the 
following (p. 87): 

“In its larger being [the reference is to social organization in 
the future], individualism, socialism and communism will not 
be the mutually exclusive things that they now seem to be. There 
will not be a narrower but a wider field for individual effort, not 
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less but more personal liberty. At the same time, more enterprises 
will be brought under public control; and more of the good 
things of life will be distributed, like the sunshine and the air, 
in free and equal portions. The displaced men and women will 
be more quickly reéstablished than now, their services will be 
made of greater value, and society will assume a larger portion 
of the burden of their misfortunes.” 

Expressions of this sort should be remembered when one reads 
elsewhere (p. 220) that socialism is “an attempt to emancipate 
everybody by shackling every individual arm” and that its 
method “is that of compelling everybody to meddle with every- 
thing that is none of his business, and of forbidding him, under 
any circumstances, to mind his own business.” 


Wititram M. Sacrer. 
CHICAGO. 


Dictionary OF PoLiticAL Economy. Vol. III., N-Z. Edited 
by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F. R. S. London: Macmillan & Co., 


1899. Pp. xxii., 762. 


Reviewing a volume of Palgrave’s “Dictionary of Political 
Economy” is much like reviewing a volume of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” ; that is to say, it is quite impossible without writing 
a book of considerable size. All we can offer here, therefore, is 
a brief notice and appreciation of the work before us. 

To begin with we heartily congratulate Mr. Palgrave and his 
collaborators on the completion of their Herculean labors. It is 
enough to say that the result is worthy of the distinguished men 
who have contributed to it. Our expectations naturally rise high 
after reading the list of contributors at the end of this volume, 
a list which includes almost all English-speaking economists and 
many famous foreigners as well as recognized specialists upon 
semi-economic technicalities; and so far on most references to 
the work the reviewer has found his hopes fully realized. The 
editor seems to have been extraordinarily successful in securing 
articles on their subjects by the authors of standard works; thus 
we find Mr. Bonar writing on Population, Mr. Acworth on Rail- 
ways, Mr. Mackay on the Poor Law, Professor Ingram on 
several of the writers he has investigated for his history, and Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick on Political Economy, to mention but a few 
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instances. While upon this question we should like to make a 
suggestion. We feel sure that it would be a great convenience if 
the next edition of the dictionary contained a supplemental index 
giving the articles contributed by each writer, so that those who 
want to use the book not merely as a dictionary may read from it 
any particular author when they feel inclined. To say that the 
articles are of unequal merit is merely to say that the book is the 
joint product of human beings; but, whatever the merit of the 
article, in the majority of cases a very copious list of authorities 
is given, so that a reference to the dictionary means an enormous 
saving of labor to those working at a special subject, if for that 
reason alone. But in addition to inequality in merit we have de- 
tected inequality of another character. Some of the articles are 
historical and comparative, while others are merely dogmatic. 
Now an author is perfectly free, subject to the over-ruling provi- 
dence of his publisher, to settle for himself whether his book shall 
contain historical elements and data from all places or not; but we 
doubt whether he should have such liberty when contributing to 
a dictionary. On consulting a dictionary on some particular 
word, say “rent,” the ordinary man expects to find, in addition to 
a definition, some description of rental systems in far-off Cathay, 
as well as in his own and neighboring countries, and, in addition 
to an exposition of the modern theory of its determination, some 
account of the development of such theory. And the ordinary 
man would find his expectations realized in some of the articles 
in Palgrave’s Dictionary, but not in all. We are aware, of course, 
that an historical and comparative treatment would be extremely 
difficult now upon some subjects, and that for this reason many 
of the articles in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” are at present 
dogmatic; but we fancy that most will agree that the fuller 
method is the ideal to aim at, at any rate in a dictionary. 

In view of the multitude of articles continued within the covers 
of this volume we should, no doubt, be acting the prudent part 
in avoiding all special reference; yet we cannot forbear mention- 
ing three articles. Professor Sidgwick’s discussion of the Scope 
and Method of Political Economy is, we hardly need say, mas- 
terly; but would not some further notice of the historical school 
have been desirable in an essay for a dictionary? Mr. James 
Bonar’s pages on Adam Smith seem to the reviewer to be a 
mcdel of what a dictionary treatment should be—oh, why has the 
editor put them in almost unreadable print! Thirdly, Professor 
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Flux breaks new ground with an article on Polegraphy (Greek, 
mwisiv, to sell). This article we do most heartily welcome. 
It is a lucid exposition of a work entitled “Le Commerce,” by 
M. H. Lefévre, sometime private secretary to the late Baron 
James de Rothschild, a work which seems to have been little read. 
In it, dealings in a developed market, including dealings in “fy- 
tures” and “options,” are diagrammatically treated with consid- 
erable success and originality. 

In conclusion we must express our conviction that Palgrave’s 
Dictionary will remain a standard and indispensable work for 
many years to come. No economist, who is an economist in the 
general sense, can afford to be without it; and its service to men 
of business and public officials should be considerable. We 
marvel not that its production has occupied twelve years, but that 
it has not taken more. 


S. J. CHAPMAN. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


Two SERMONS ON SOME OF THE MuTuUAL INFLUENCES oF 
THEOLOGY AND THE NATURAL Sciences. By the Ven. James 
M. Wilson, M. A., F. G. S., Vicar of Rochdale and Archdeacon 
of Manchester. London: Macmillan & Co., 1899. Pp. 36. 


These sermons were preached during the visit of the British 
Association to Dover. Their main contention is that Theology is 
a science. “There is no reason, in the nature of things, why there 
should not some day be a section, or sub-section, of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science devoted to the re- 
cording of theological research, and to registering its progress.” 

Many of the parallels which Archdeacon Wilson draws between 
Theology and the natural sciences are extremely suggestive and 
valuable. In each case we find hypotheses, in each case we are 
subject to the relativity of knowledge, in each case we have no 
right to suppose that we have reached finality, in each case we find 
conclusions of every degree of certainty. But I think that the 
author goes too far when he ignores the fact that the methods of 
science and of metaphysics are very different, and that the method 
of theology must be that of metaphysics. 

“The differentia of Theology from other sciences lies, not in its 
scope, nor in its method, but in the fact that the necessity men 
seem to be under to seek for a rational explanation of themselves 
and of their surroundings, and to demand complete unity in this 
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explanation, drives and has always driven the philosophic theo- 
logian, as it does not drive all men, to postulate in all forms of en- 
ergy, as well as in human personality, the presence and action of a 
Divine indwelling Spirit. Certain spheres of observation and 
study lend themselves more obviously than others to the sugges- 
tion and verification of this hypothesis, and it is these, therefore, 
which form the chief sphere of Theology.” Again, we are told, 
that, like other sciences, Theology “is based on the observation of 
phenomena only.” 

If I understand this rightly, it means that Theology works 
inductively. For induction is the method by which the natural 
sciences deal with phenomena. Now I cannot see how a Theology 
based on induction—even the widest possible induction—could 
have any claim to even the slightest probability. For those con- 
clusions, whose truth Theology wishes to determine, are conclu- 
sions about the universe as a whole. A God who ruled part only 
of the universe would not be God. We have not freedom if there 
is any collocation of circumstances in which we could not act 
freely. We are not immortal if any collocation of circumstances 
could destroy us. 

Can any induction offer us the least probability on any of these 
subjects? To judge of all Frenchmen by the first man encountered 
on the Calais pier would be rash, but would it be so rash as to 
trust’ such an induction? We do not know the extent of the uni- 
verse in time and space, but we do know that all our inductions 
are based on observations limited to an insignificant portion of 
that time and space. If every phenomena on this planet, or acces- 
sible to astronomy, since the birth of history, harmonized com- 
pletely with the hypothesis of a beneficent Creator, what amount 
of help would that give us, if we kept to inductive methods, 
towards a conclusion that this was the best hypothesis for a uni- 
verse of which all such phenomena were an insignificantly small 
portion? Archdeacon Wilson deprecates the claim of any Theo- 
logical conclusion as finality. But such conclusions would surely 
be devoid of even the slightest provisional value. 

“It is,” we are told again, “because of the immense mass of 
human experience which testifies that Jesus Christ has taught men, 
as no one else has taught them, to realize our relations to God, and 
gives men that ideal and hope and rest, that we are compelled to 
think of Him, as St. John did, as the manifestation of the Divine 
Life, and look to Him as the revealer of the Way of Life. Such a 
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faith passes out of the region of hypothesis. In presence of this 
practical exactitude, derived from experience, we may well forget 
that, in theory, this too is but an inference from experience.” 

But if the testimony of human experience were unanimous 
what, by the methods of science, could it prove? Surely no more 
than that Jesus was the greatest moral teacher so far within that 
period of the history of our planet which is covered by our his- 
torical knowledge. It could only place him in the position in 
which some one else—perhaps Buddha, perhaps Socrates,—was 
before the Sermon on the Mount. And it could give no ground to 
suppose that he might not be displaced to-morrow by a new 
teacher, as they had been displaced by him. This would scarcely be 
enough for Archdeacon Wilson, who, in the second sermon, speaks 
of the Incarnation as “unique.” But what more could be reached 
by this path? 

I am not attempting to deny that Theology can start from 
experience and reach universal results. I believe that it can. But 
I submit that it must employ, not the methods of science, but such 
methods as those by which Kant and Hegel arrived at a truth 
which is both deeper and broader than the truths of science. It is 
with metaphysics, not science, that Theology has to reckon. This, 
no doubt, is to be regretted for many reasons. For Theology has 
a message she desires to deliver to the average man. And the 
average man, while he is inclined to trust the methods of science, 
neither trusts nor understands the methods of metaphysics—-at 
any rate, at present. But although it is to be regretted, I do not 


see how it can be avoided. 
J. Ettrs McTaccart. 
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IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY: A Study of Presuppositions. By 
Charles F. d’Arcy, B. D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Pp. viii., 294. 


In this book the author starts from a partial acceptance of the 
idealism of T. H. Green, but holding that this idealism fails to 
furnish a complete philosophy he seeks to show that it finds its 
true development or correction in a conception, which itself is 
found to coincide with Christian Theism. According to Green 
the principle of the world is a self-consciousness the nature of 
which is to be conceived after the analogy of the human con- 
sciousness, the human consciousness being in fact but a partial 
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manifestation of the divine. The author admits the truth of this 
view so far, that self-consciousness is necessarily the ultimate 
category of our thought, but argues that the ultimate nature of 
reality cannot be fully expressed in terms of self-consciousness. 
God is personal, but He is also more than personal. The ultimate 
unity is not a personal unity, but a unity of persons, a unity in 
which all personal spirits find their bond of union (p. 93). And 
thus we are brought to a conception of God which finds its expres- 
sion and confirmation in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

Now setting aside any difficulties which might be raised in 
regard to the idealistic starting point or the theological goal of 
this argument, there seem to be several serious difficulties in the 
course of the argument itself. In the first place, it is difficult to 
understand the combination of the predicates, personal and super- 
personal as applied to the ultimate reality. The very argument 
by which it is shown that the ultimate or divine unity must be 
superpersonal in order to be a unity of persons seems wholly to 
forbid us to conceive God as personal. Secondly, the connection 
between this philosophical doctrine of a superpersonal unity and 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity seems to be merely super- 
ficial. For either the divine persons fall to the level of finite 
persons or there are two unities, a unity of divine persons and a 
unity of finite persons. This objection is admitted by the author 
in his concluding chapter to demand a clear answer. How far 
the demand is satisfied the reader may judge. “The answer,” 
it is said, “has been given, if not explicitly, then implicitly. The 
human person is a person and nothing more. He cannot 
rise to the absolute point of view and see all in one. He attains 
final unity by an act of faith..... Such limitation cannot be 
attributed to the Divine Persons. In what way the ultimate unity 
belongs to them, how they inhere in it and it in them, it is impos- 
sible for us to say” (pp. 266-7). The combination of the pre- 
dicates, personal and superpersonal was difficult enough, but to 
these we are asked to add the Trinitarian predicate multipersonal. 
“As person, or rational intelligence, [God] is immanent in nature. 
As multipersonal, He transcends nature, and interferes in nature, 
just as one human will interferes in the experience of another. 
As superpersonal, He unites all in one, and occupies a position of 
transcendency in a higher sense” (p. 153). It is somewhat sur- 
prising to find that this additional Trinitarian element is brought 
forward as the clue to a difficulty. 
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Finally, although the author believes that his proposed recon- 
ciliation of philosophy and Christian theology also affords a solu- 
tion of various religious or theological difficulties, its value in 
this respect seems to be a matter more of belief or assertion than 
of demonstration. For instance, speaking of the problem of pre- 
destination the author states the difficulty as follows: “The diffi- 
culty involved in the old problem of predestination is precisely 
the same as that which came to light in the consideration -of the 
relation between free-will and necessity. If full sway be given 
to the Divine Personality, it swallows up the human. If the 
rights of the human personality be asserted against the Divine, 
the latter suffers limitation, it becomes one among many, it ceases 
to be truly Divine. We have to choose between a freedom of 
God which annihilates man and a freedom of man which annihil- 
ates God. The only way out of the difficulty is that already indi- 
cated: the assumption of a transcendent superpersonal unity as 
the ultimate truth of the Divine Nature” (pp. 170-1). Would 
it be unfair to say that the only obvious connection between the 
solution of the problem and the assumed superpersonal unity is 
that both are beyond our knowledge? It is, at any rate, not quite 
apparent how the superpersonal nature of the divine unity can 
affect the question of human freedom one way or the other. And 
perhaps it may be said generally that the assumption of a trans- 
cendent principle of explanation is little more than an admission 
that an explanation is required which we cannot give. That the 
assumption is not without its dangers may be seen from the fol- 
lowing expressions. “Just as, on the side of knowledge, the effort 
to harmonize the human self with the Divine, forces us to appeal 
to a principle of reconciliation which is transcendent, so, on the 
volitional side, the effort to give the human will its place in a 
universal system discloses an opposition which no effort of 
thought can overcome. We have to choose between philosophy 
and human nature, between theory and fact; and in that choice 
theory must go to the wall” (p. 107). A theology which finds 
its “opportunity” in the supposed difficulties and failures of philo- 
sophy is one which is open to suspicion from the religious no 


less than from the speculative point of view. 
H. Barker. 
EpINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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Poems OF NATURE AND Lire. By John Witt Randall. Edited by 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, With an Introduction on the 
Randall Family. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


This is a book that belongs less to the public than to those who 
have a special and personal interest in the man whom it commem- 
orates. It records the uneventful life of a person of strong and 
fine, if rather morbid, nature, who shyly and secretly served the 
Muses; and reprints the poems which he published—if their 
almost private circulation may be so characterized—during his 
lifetime. The Editor, who writes the memoir, gives a frankly 
enthusiastic and very personal view of his admired friend, to 
whom he was greatly indebted, evidently; and we forgive him a 
lack of perspective and disinterested discrimination in his portrait 
and estimate. John Witt Randall was a recluse, who touched life 
at too few points to make his career of general interest and impor- 
tance; but what we like in him is his sturdily sincere refusal to 
call himself a Christian when he had ceased to believe in the com- 
mon essentials of Christian doctrine. As for his poems, while 
they outrank much minor verse in general quality, they include 
little that calls for rescue from forgetfulness. The shortest are 
the best; and we should select the “Lament of Orpheus” as an 
example of his highest minstrelsv. The “Ode to Conscience,” 
like several others, contains felicitous lines; but is diffuse and 
abstract. If ethical earnestness and fineness constituted good 
poetry, these verses would rank high; but the Orphic, singing 
quality we must have. 


PERCIVAL CHUBB. 
New York. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 6, second line from top, for ‘‘ grantor’’ read ‘‘ granter.’’ 
Page 14, sixth line from bottom, insert ‘‘it’’ between ‘ did” 
and ‘not.’’ 


Page 21, fifth line from top and tenth line from bottom, for 
‘‘Finns’’ read ‘‘ Fans.’’ 
Page 130, second line from top, for ‘‘ zwieiv’ 


read ‘* xwiety.”’ 














